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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
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I. 4 cal & i 4 ( Jiu 4 N } 4 
‘© 4 most important cont on to the literature of A rit 
ties.” - ) “T° yT° 1) 
FOR OCTOBER, 1 
THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD: 
Being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico and Central America, (vi 15> N $44 
from 1857 to i882. By Désiré Charnay. Translated from ‘the French CONTAIN 
. { ~ 
by J. Gonino and Helen S. Conant. Introduction by Allen Thorn 
dike Rice. 209 Illustrations and a Map. Pp. xlvi, 514. Royal Svo, AN WHE WALA vl 
ornamental cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $6.00. Frontisplece, Hlustratton for Wit \ 
The Spectator, London: ‘* This handsome volume gives us the latest f SUMM ‘ \ 
results of explorations which have been carried on at intervals during the By Kate Field. Ulustrat yA 
last tifty years or thereabouts. . . The result of the author's re 
; : P ° . ' : THE SMALLEST OF AM \ 
searches tends to substitute for imagination a solid historical trath. M. Ry William E. ¢ ca ‘ . 
Charnay writes an admirable narrative, to which the translation. the ease eae 
and vigor of which cannot be praised too highly, does full justice. The ¥S& BN 
illustrations are numerous and good.” Ry Henry James. With a Portrat 
Il. { DEAL S . EY IN 
“© The work of Prof. Bowne is marked by striking freshness and abil By Bishop John F. Hurst - 
ty.”--N. Y. Tribune. ‘ SON 
; J a cs i 7 By George Wither With Nt + ‘ 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By Bordon P. Bowne, | pere ayp THERE IN . we 
> . P e 7 = - om AL Liti if | \ 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, author of * Metaphy- ' x 
sics,’ ‘ Introduction to Psychological Theory,’ ete. Pp. x, 270. Svo, | py Rebeeca Harding Davis , 
cloth, $1.75. TONY. THE MAID \ 
Prof. H. C. Sheldon in Zion’s Herald, Boston; “In dealing with the | By Blanche Willis Howar lustrated by 
deeper problems of the human mind Prof. Bowne’s has an unmistakable su- i = 
periority over any other work of American or English authorship.” é' : 
‘s . A Story By Constan 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: ae 
METAPHYSICS. Svo, cloth, $1.75. ee eer j 
INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHCLOGICAL THEORY. Svo, cloth, $1.75« ‘ , “ae \ 
Ry W. D. Howells so | 
Ill. 
— yom .s eroTT ° DOPNnLrprIe m — TC VARK } SS70N \ 
LIFE OF THE SISTER OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Katt He 
Na , ara 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF BAT- WS 
REUTH. Translated and Edited by H.R.H. Princess Christian AAT RURR'S W \ 
With Portrait. Pp. 454. 16mo, cloth, #1.25, Hyle; 
H ' MOOD. 1 . 
Saturday Review, London: ** A wonderful portrait of the King and his : a) Bon : MELY LADY 
court, not only the King and Queen, but the Crown Prince and the prin- 
cesses, ministers, lackeys, courtiers, the visitors like Peter the Great and i . ‘ 
his wondrous household, are all drawn with the same dexterity of touch, ‘ W 
and all give the same impression of reality.” De te Fabula Narratur s) 
dor is f as Loess > t 
IY. land A Tr \ 
A New Volume of Rolf s Enolish Claasves } 3s } 
i . : ‘ - ara . ar , : Ry Willia “ 
MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with | Keats ana nis Crition A New tank ' . 
Notes, by W. J. Rolfe, A.M. With portrait. Pp. 250, Square fluence of Englis! . 
° a Copyright Law ? A a 
16mo, flexible cloth, 56 cents; paper, 40 cents. Wanir a—A Cor 
- MONT } \ VENTS 
A Zuvilogy for Young People. With 279 Nlustrations S pRAw | 
ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA AND ON THE rsa Miss ao — : 
LAND. A Zodlogy for Young People. By Sarah Cooper. Pro- Oe eee <a lank , ' : 
fusely illustrated. Pp. xiv, 414. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 NEMESIS | 
VI Fu xe stra by re M er 
A Volume of Harper's New Classical Series LITERARY NOTES ’ 
. yo + yy , . rro | Ry La L 
CICERO’S CATO MA/IOR AND LAELIVS. Withan 
Introduction and Commentary, by Austin Stickney, A. M., formerly HARTER S Fi ODICALS 
Professor of Latin in Trinity College, editor of *‘ The Offices of Cice Per Year 
ro.” Pp. xx, 192. 12mo,cloth, $1. In Harper’s New Classical Series,un SyyAs “ S f a. 
der the editorial supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay Professor 4 et 
of Greek in Columbia College. = , “ 
ee H I 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers will he sent by HAR H s kf week ) 
PER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of Re tnces shi Post Voney Order or Draft, to 
the price. ' ft cha f <e 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent receipt of 1 Cents When no ti $s t ptions will begin with the current 
postage. umber 4 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
BE IE, ana vnnhr ah copenecccbadierutesbnssebocescouveee 221 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWB.,...........0.cseceeeeees 22: 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Some Things Overlooked at the Centennial . 
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SPECTAL CORRESPONDENCE: 


Europe in Suspense. . isco reaieintk <a ieee ares re 
The Eclipse Expedition tn Japan ; sckatbanesee 220 
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The Ilustrious-Father Movement............ 
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PRAT ARS MASINI ae Wee ee ces mee een anne 
ORIG i ve cinnnrscepecsesyes .cosesseeseees occcccceccces esas om 
REVIEWS: 

ee ee re ere re 236 
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The Russian Church and Russian Dissent... 238 
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gl, Mycetozoa, and Bacteria.....................0065 239 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Fublication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Zs 
{No deviation. ] lines. 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with 
chotce of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80, 

Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or 


ia 
a 


other preferred position, when specified ; where = 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- 
der of size, the largest at the top. 15 


Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval, Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
8500, L5 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
Credits are made December 3. Ona yearly 
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10 perce nt.; 
2b per cent, 
account amounting to 652 pages the discount is one 
third 

\dvertisements must be acceptable in every respect 

‘copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ia 8,700 
copics, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
sion. 





ae ‘copies of Tue N VATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheri . ex 8 Rue des Capu- 


eines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gwar Squere; George & Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. Ff. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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Alphabetized, first, te States; second, by Towns. 
ConnectTicot, L 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G, BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 

ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
t Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per - 
For Circular address . H. WILSON, A -M. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 
| ISS BARTLETT S (formerly Miss 
Nott’s) Home and Day School for Young Ladies 


will reopen Sept. 21. Circulars sent on application. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret. 
then MISSES VINTON’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 29. Number limit- 


ed to ten pupils. __ For circular, address the Misses Vint )N. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, cor. Franklin Street and 
= Pennssivania Avenue. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Girls will reopen September 20, 1887. For circulars, 
address the Misses HEBB. 
DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
ass 14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
HE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. — 
Select Boarding and Day School for young PE 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wo. D. CABELL, Principals. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
LLAN ACADEMY, AN ENGLISH, 
Classical, French, and German Family and Day 
School for the primary and higher education of boys 
and girls. Parents and guardians are cordially invited 
to investigate the advantages of this school; 15 instruct- 
ors, 25th year opens September 21. Send for cataimgues. 

IRA W. ALLEN, A M., LL.D., President, 

Ira W. ALLEN, Jk., A.M., Master. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
Crem COLLEGE 


term begins Sept. 21. 
BootH. 


OF LAW,.—FALL 
For circulars address H. 
Ma AINE, "=, Augusta. 
ik ; 

T. CATHARINE’S HALL, — Diocesan 

School for Girls. The Rt. Rev. H. A. Neeley, D.D., 
President; the Rev. W. D. Martin, A.M., Principal. 20th 
year opens Sept. 14. Terms, $275 and $350. Strong corps 
of teachers. Special advantages in Art and Music. Send 
for circular. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St. 





yDGEI ‘ORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


4 School for Girls.—Mrs. H. P. LEF&BVRE, Principal 
This School will reopen on THURSDAY, the 22d of SEP 
TEMBER. 

The course of instruction embraces all the stucies in- 
cluded in a thorough English Education, and the French 
and German languages are practically taught. 


MARYL ‘LAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL.— Two or 
three vacancies are still open for the coming ses 
sion, which commences Sept. 20. Application should be 
made to the above address. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ TNIVE RSIT Y OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
_ School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
Address 
MARYLAND, Catonsvil 
T. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


w and German school for young ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 21,1857. Address Misses M. oO, & | Ss. R. (CARTER. © 


MARYLAND, Ellicott C ‘ity. 
V/ AUPIN’S UNIVERSIT ¥ SCHOOL. 
Sixth Session opens 15th September. For Cata 
logues, address CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 

V WSS L. A. BILE S SELECT HOME 
P school, Fifteenth year. Superior advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time, Pupils also pre 
ie for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti- 
ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 

Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. f 
oe STALBON FARM, six miles from 
Pittsfield. HOME SCHOOL for Six Boys. Send for 
circular to EDWARD T. FISHER, A. M. 


“MASSACHU JSETTS, “Boston. — wee aes 
: intel TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


Address the Dean, 





HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square ae 
“4ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
TJ Ladies, Boston, Mass Family and Day School The 
Thirty-fourth Year begins Wed , Sept. 28, 1887. For ca- 
talogue and cire ular apply to Rev GRO, GANNETT, A.M. 


MASSACHUSET Ts, Boston. 
NSZTit OLE OF  FECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, tres. 


a. ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul 
ty. | he location is the most attractive in Boston. 


“MASSACHU SETTS, Boston. 25 Chestnut St. 
HELOISE E. HERSEY WILL 
F open a new school for irls in October. Special 
attention given to the English language and literature. 


! 
} 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington Ave 
ME, E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH AND 
Eng lish Home School for six girls will open Sep 
tember 21, 1887. Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. 
Highest references giv en ‘and required. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 
tute of Technology and for Harvard College with- 
Private School. ALBERT HALE 
MASSACHUSE TTs, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. ; 
“CHOOL OF MEDIC VE, BOSTON 
~ University, opens October 13, '87. Fifteenth year. 
Furnishes super wr facilities for thorough scientifle and 
practical instruction in three and four years’ courses. 
Entrance examinations, October 10 and 11. 
Send for announcements to 
I. T. TALBOT M.D., Dean 





MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, Cypress St. 
} LSS LEWIS’S BOARDING AND 
Ee 


day school for girls. Fall term begins Oct. 3. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
IREPARA TION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
Stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho 
more class. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M. (Mathematics and Science). 
Joun W. DALZELL, A.B. (Classics and History). 
M Te rts, Cambridge, Larch St. 
a ees FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys ioe his family, to 
fit for college or educate privatety. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. KE. AeBor Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer. address, Nonquitt Beac h, Mass. _ 
MASSACHUSETTS, C ambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 


Family Schoo! for boys.—F its for college. Circulars 





MAS*ACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 30 Hurlbut St. 
DRILVATE INSTRUCTION and HOME 
for two or three girls or young ladies at Cambridge. 
The best care, thorough training, and all required in 
struction. For particulars, address or call on Rev. F.C, 
TOWNE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. : 
CLENTIFLIC PREPARATORY 
nN School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Lust. Technology. Labereents. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP. S. B.(M. I. 7. a 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield, ‘ 
IROSPECT HILL School for Young La 
dies.—-Prepares for college, Science. Art, Music 
Beautiful and bealthful location. Established in 186. 
JAMES C. P ARSONS, wi in. c ipal. 


iy MAsSAcHUsErts. New Redford, 
{~RIENDS ACADEMY, — COLLEGE 
Preparatory and Special Courses. 

THOMAS H. Ec KFELDT, , Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. ; 
V/ k. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Z Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 2, 
1887 e 


~~ MASSACHU ISETTS, , Quiney y. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
Z tory bmg Pigs school for boys. School year will be 
gin Septe miber 14, 1887. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, , Ph h. Dd. 


: M: AMSAC ‘SAC AU SETTS, West Bridgew ater. 
EF OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 21st. College Pre 
paratory, Classical and Scientific graduating courses. 
For circulars address EmMMa O. Conro, Principal, or B. B, 
HOWARD, Secretary. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, “West Newton. 
VEST NE WTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—35th vear begins Wednesday, 
Sept 21, 1887. A family and cay school for both sexes. 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 
MAsSACHUSETIS, Worcester, 137 Pleasant St. 
| RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
l ladies reopens Sept. 21. Instruction thorough. 
Prepares for college examinations. Four boarding pu 
pils. Circulars sent on application. 











MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
WUE MICHIGAN MINING SCHOO! 
offers a practical course in Mining Engineering 
and related branches. Its situation inthe heart of? the 
Mineral Kegton of Lake Superior affords special advan 
tages. The School is supported by the State, and there 
are no charges for tuition—the o.ly expenses being for 
text-books and materials consumed, which are furnished 
pd the School at cost prices, and for which a deposit of 
#50 1s required, that amount being ordinarily sufficient 
for one year. Falt term begins September 15, For fur 

the: information, a . 
. E. Wapsworth, Principal. 


“NEW HAMPSHIRE , Portsmouth. ‘ 
TF fase A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 28tt 


J.G,. Whittier says: ‘* A better, healthier, and pg 
er place for a school cou'd scarcely be found tn New 
England.” 


New JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. JOHN 
Cc. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica 
tions should be made from 3 to months In advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
REV. JAMES | Cc. - MACKENZIE, Ph. Dd. 


~NEW JERSEY, , Morrtstown. 
if 45 SZ. ELIZADE TH DANA'S 
l f boarding and dav school tor young ladies. Best 
advantages in English and languages. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Musie and art specialties, 
Terms, board and tuition, £500, Circulars on application, 
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EW JERSEY, Perth Amboy 


VE SCHOOL 
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15. 


P upils limite d to six 
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NEW York, Garden City, 
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CATHEDRAL SCH 


thm 
Paul. 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N 
CHAS, STURTEVANT MOORE, A 


(Harvard), 


New YORK City, 45 West 
~s 7 


MORSE'S SCHOOT 
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Boarding School for boys. Fits f 
Sixteen teachers; a m 


Y.c 
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wth Street 
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r Harvar 


ad Master 
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i UA ( 
é Reopens September 2v 
- Principal now at home 
NEW York CITY, 32 and 34 . ast 57th Street 
] ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOM 
P son's School will reopen Monday, October 


NEW YORK CI Lexington Av 


M* E. AND MLLE. CA. 
French and Drawing ¢ aa will 
ay Classes for children anu advanced pu 
tion classes. 


Literature. Boarding pupils recelved 
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Private lessons. Conferences 
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Conversa 
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NEW YorRK CITY, 


] RS. RO! 
if will reope 


Wednesday, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
SYLVA 
School for Your 
Professors 
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ing 


able staff of 


ROBERTS 


September 
NO HOME study for papite under fourteen 
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TSS WAT 
n their De ay School for Young La 


BOARD 


s 


dies on 


and Teachers is retained, with 
important additions 
24th year begins Oct. 4. 
NEW YorK (Iry, No. 15 East 40th St 
YE DRISLER SCHUOT hRAN 
DRISLER, A.M., Principal Reopens We esday 
Sep tember 28, 
NEW YORK CITy, 20 Kast h Street 
“HE HARLEM COLI LATE SCHOOT 
for Boys will open its fourth year Sept-mber °1 





Six boarding pupils admitted. 


Number limited to 


dents. 
NEW 


YORK CITY, 


E, JEANRENAUD 
20 Central Park, West, at 


NORMAN INSTITUTE 


62d St 





] {A 
For young ladies and children (founded 18 
Reopens Sept. 20 in Morgan Mansion 
Mine. VAN NORMAN, Principal 


NEW Y RK Ciry, 32 East 45th Street. 


IRIDG 


I] 70O0D 1 Ek SCHUOL.—A HIGH 
School introductory to all colleges, Scientific, 





Classics Senior. 
Terms, #75 to $300. Sixth year reopens Septemb 2 
J. re ei Davis, C.E., PhD Principal JoHN K 
GORE, A.M, Vice-Principal. Circulars on application 
at NEW aaa Reena 

\ YACK SEMINAR) FOR 
Z Mrs. Imogene Bertholf, Principal 


Junior, Primary Ten instru 





NEw York, Poughkeepsie. 
WVERVIEV {CADEMY. 52d 3 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Academies, and Business. Military Drill 
RISBEE & AMEN, Principals 


“cK overnment 


NEW YORK, Rochester 
Ly ORT HILL SC ‘“HOOL (FOR BOYS) 
removed from Canandaigua to Rochester, N. Y 
For circulars address 
REV. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, Canandaigua, N. ¥Y 
NE . Ry Suspension Bridge 


Dei AUX agg BRGE.—A Militar 
Bos ote School for Boy 


WILFRED H. we NRO, A.M., President 





NEW York, Syracuse. 

YRS. CHARLOTTE MA} 
y: son’s Home School for Girls 
No extras. Only ten aes. 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be 
gins Sept. 14, 1887. Kefers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
George Wm. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, Loutsa 
May Alcott, James B ‘Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V.N 
Lothrop. 








VILKIN 
$1,000 per year 
Beautiful and healthful 


S24 Genesee St 


NEW York, Utica 
COLLIEA SCL#LO001 VV 


Me girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire y 
NEW York, Utica 
JS. PIATI’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. ~The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, : Applic ‘ations should be made early 








Ont. , | Cine ninati, Ww ulnut Hill 


Vw VOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
A __English and French family and day sect 1 Sept 








28, 1887. Pupils may ta rk or f s 
of study fitting for coll tions 
PENNSYLY ry ( ed 2 
JENNSYLV {4 MILITARS oe | 


demy.—2sth year opens Wed Sept. 14 { 
coilege with four graduate courses; CIVIL ENGINEE 
ING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECT 1ARTS 
conferred in each, respectively, 
A.B. Preparatery Courses ’ 
ments by able Professors. Thorough work 
ries, Drafting-Room, and Field. Military Svste ‘ 
only to that of West Point. Co. THE E Hya Pres 





ie ArT YLVASIA, Ogontz. 


( GONTZ SCHOOL fer YOUNG LADIES 
rem ved in 1883 fre mn | hestnu Pr l t 











t Sr phia 
Ovontz, the spacious ¢ f Jay Cooke, w 
in its thirtv eight? sda Sept. 28 » 
reulars apply to PRINCIPALS tz, M ‘ 
P aie ; 
Miss FRANCES I BENNETT, Miss % NNEY 
tiss SYCVIA FASTMAN ' : 4 ay 


The 
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Nation 


VANIA Philade ~—— 1350 Pine St 


M: (VA BL BOARDING A. 
Day Se wv ol for Y vung Ladies will reopen Sept 
hestnut Hil! 
AND MISS BEL! 
French, and German Boarding 5S 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 2 
Students prepared for College. 
—— grounds afford advantages for out 
Additional class and recreation-rooms bu 
past year, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, C 


] RS. COMEGYS 
4 English 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philade 
"THE PENNSYEL!I { {CA 4 


f the Fine Arts. The Antique, Life, and Port: 
Classes of the Academy will reopen Monday, October 





For circular of the Committee on Instructt» r inf 
mation as to the Schools, address or apply te H Wr 
ple urator, at the Academy Rullding, S. W. ¢ 
and Cherry streets, Pl iladelpt 1a. 





ran A YI LVANIA, Phitadelphia Germantow?! 


Wel oe Preparatory formerly Mme 
and Day School for young ladies 
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~MacmiLLan & Co.'s New Books. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY, 


Their Development, Causal Relations, &c. 


= <ATIDI OT . ee . 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 12m0. $2.00. 

To treat this theme of Romantic Love philosophically, practically, and | “Though the first impression of the work is that of its uncommon 
exhaustively, without erring in the direction of sentimentality on the one character, this feeling gradually gives way to an ever inc reasing recogni- 
hand, or falling into the sloughs of metaphysical analysis on the other, — tion of the intrinsic 11 mporte ince of the argument it sets forth.” —Seience. 
calls tor the nicest taste, the most careful judgment and the highest literary 


skill. ‘These qualifications are possessed in an eminent degree by Mr. ‘A work which may fairly be termed unique. . . . It brings to- 
Finck. . . . The volume is throughout entertaining in the fullest sense. | gether as never before a mass of highly interesting opinions and sugges- 


It is certainly safe to predict a wide popularity for this book, Its subject tions on questions which will undoubtedly continue to be of unequalled in- 
is one of never failing interest, and it is here discussed in a manner as | terest tothe majority of the human race so lopg as humanity remains 
pleasing as it is ingenious and original.”—Christian Union. what it is."—New York Tribune. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME—NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


IONTHLY PRICE 15 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRAIERD MALAZINE. 
PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1887-1888. 


With the issue of the October Number THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRAT- | talent. These papers will also be furnished with» sg hg drawings of the 
ED MAGAZINE will enter upon the fifth year of its existence, and the Ed- | picturesque scenery of the old coaching roads, by Mr. Herbert Railton, 
itor therefore takes this opportunity of setting before his readers the ar- | whose artistic feeling for English are liitecture has already been exhibited 
rangements that have been made for the New Volume. in the pages of the M: wazine. 

The fact that the past year has proved the most prosperous since the 


date of its establishment encourages him vo maintain and to develop the Among other illustrated papers already arranged for may be mentioned 


special features of the undertaking, which bave already won so large a THE SEA OF GALILEE............. By Laurence Oliphant. 
share of public favor, It has been shown that the public is fully prepared ACA, ULIUUING: «cx vtwre vate se ce'slneoiee By Miss Margery May. 
to recoguize and appreciate the sacrifices that have been made in order to WON TIUAUTE cock occcc ccs cveegwcvene By Thomas Macquoid. 
secure the undisputed excellence of the illustrations of the Magazine; and, TET AOE AIA ox od on ccakoosawccer news By Hamilton Macallum. 
therefore, no pains will be spared to keep the work in this department up i CGS 4 Oo CG 2 ORS) OS re rere By G. L. Seymour, 

to its present high standard. While advantage will be taken of every pro- LA MORTE D’ARTHUBR..........00- 3y H. Ryland. 

cess that may be fitlv employed in the rendering of artistic designs, con- THE YOUTH OF GOETHE...... _..By James Sime. 


tinued and increased encouragement will be given to the higher school of 
wood engraving, the delicate beauty of whose work is beyond the rivalry 
of any mechanical process, 


In the literary department of the Magazine, the Editor is happy to be 

able to announce & new fe ature wv hie h he bs tie res ww ill prove acceptable to 
It isa sausfaction to the Editor to feel that his efforts in this direc- | his readers, in the shave of a monthly article of criticism on matters lite- 
tion, both as regards the quality of the engr aving itself and the refinement rary, social, and artistic, from the pen of Mr, H. D. PRAIUL. 
of printing nee de “1 to do justice to the engraver’s work, have been warmly With the commencement of the new volume there will also appear the 
L ’ 3 P + . - iy le 

appreciated by many of the most distinguished painters of the English | first chapters of a new bistorieal nov el by PRor. MINTO, entitled 
school, who have generously placed at bis disposal manv valued examples | THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT, 
ot their art: and he is happy to be able to announce that for the coming ; 
year arrangements have already been madé for the reproduction of designs | and the first instalment of a new story by the author of *‘ MEHALAH,” en- 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart,, P.R.A., Sir John Millais, Bart., R.A., | titled 
dames Sant, R.A., E Burne Jones, A.R.A., C. Napier Hemy, Hamilton THE STORY OF JAEL. 
Macallum, E. F. Brewtnall, ete. : ‘ : 5 ‘ ’ 

i The Editor has also secured the continued and exclusive services of Mr Subsequent numbers of the Magazine will contain, among other works 
Hugh Thomson, a young artist whose talent is well known to the readers | Of fiction, 


of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, and whose charming illustra- THE MAGIC FAN...........0..0000. By J. S. Winter. 
tions to“ Sir Roger de Coverley” serve to place him high in the rank of A PLUT FUR A NOVEL............ By b. L. Farjeon. , 
original designers in black and white. THAT GIRL IN BLACK. .....siccc c3% By Mrs. Molesworth, &c, 
re e Edite s so. ¢ ged a paper on ‘* PERSON 4 {MI- 
wu Ge Oetener seg r will be commenced # series of papers on NISC ne uc ES orc HARL ES DIC KENS" by J. L- oe well = —_ 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS, the publication of a series of * LETTERS by CHARLES DICKENS.” 
By W. Outram Tristram, Early numbers of the Magazine will contain poems by Algernon Charles 





wherein Mr. Thomson will find an appropriate field for the exercise of his | Swinburne and George Me redith. 


AN ENTERTAINING VOLUME FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 
The London Times s ee: * Both artists and writers have done their best to give ita high place in English periodical literature, and the result is a maga 
zine Which has no rival it giana.” 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1887. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of over 800 closely printed pages, and containing nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes; bound in extra 
cloth, cvlored edges. Price, $2.90. 


Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are the following Complete Stories and Serials: 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marioa Crawford, MISS FALKLAND. By Clementina Black, 
A SECREV INHE tt 1T ANCE. By B. L. Farjeon. A SIEGE BABY. By J.S. Winter, 
JACQUELTA. By the author - ‘John Herring.’ AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the author of * John Hali- 
GERALD. By Stanley J. Wyman. fax, Gentleman.’ With Illustration is by F. Noel Paton. 


REEM res GEORGE MEREDITH. MOWBRAY MORRIS, STANLEY J. WYMAN, A. C. SWINBURNE, D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, GR: ANT ALLEN, WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON, WALTER ARMSTRONG, JAMES SIME, GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
OSCAR BROWNING, RICHARD JEFF ERLES, and other well-known writers, a ae - 

With pictures by L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., E. BURNE JONES, A.R.A., CLARA MANTALBA, DEWEY BATES, W. BISCOMBE 
GARDNER, GEORGE DU MAURTER, F. NOEL PATON, G. L. SEYMOUR, CLOUGH BROMLEY, DAVID MURRAY, A.R.S.A., HUGH 
THOMASON, and other artists, 


MACMILLAN &CO.,, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSDEALERS. 


And contributions by E. A, F 
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ipport of the Central Labor Union, which he 
tain a will not have this year that the 
pport of Irving Hall gave him the ‘* use of 


working machine, but that machine will be 
urned against him this year’; that the Social 
ists, ‘who brought energy and funds into the 
George ranks,” are this year organized in hostile 
rray ; that of ‘eighty or ninety trade unions 
Which gave him their active support last year, at 
least sixty are antagonistic to him”; that Powder- 
ly will not come to his aid this year, and that 
the Knights of Labor will not issue a ‘‘ red 
ter call” in his behalf; and, finally, he will, 
through his association with McGlynn, have 
the bitter opposition of the whole Roman 
Catholic Church, One other cause of George’s 
weakness which Mr. Swinton touches upon, 
is, we have no doubt, the most powerful of 
all, and that is the very strong suspicion of 
‘deals ”” between him and the leaders of the 
regular political parties, Mr. Swinton charges 
directly that the ‘‘ George ring traded with the 
Democrats on the State judicial ticket and with 
the Republicans for members of Congress,” 
and declares that ‘‘such jobbery is again going 
on this year—not only with Boss Platt for the 
Republicans, but with Jimmy O’Brien for him 
self, and with others yet out of sight.” As for 
evidence of a “ deal” with the Republicans this 
ar, Mr. George confessed it at his convention 
when he suppressed his free-trade views in his 
platform, and put three professional Blaine 
Butler men upon his ticket; but he made all 
concealment impossible when he requested Mr. 
MeClave, the Republican member of the Po 
lice Board, to name his 812 election-district in- 
spectors for him. 


The lively scolding which the Charleston 
Noirs and Courier gives Jeff Davis for his ina- 
bility to forget the past, and his ‘‘ preference to 
stand alone and be a Confederate sign post,” is 
fully deserved, but we doubt if the talk which 
the News and Courier objects to has much 
influence upon anybody. The bloody-shirt or- 
gans always quote every fresh instalment 
of it with impressive comments about the 
South ‘still being rebel at heart,” but even they 
do not believe anything of the kind. Davis has 
long since ceased to represent the South, or 
10 speak for anybody save himself. Ilis re 
fusal to ask to have his political disabilities 
removed is probably based upon the convic- 
tion that, so Jong as he retains the dis- 
tinction of being the only unreconciled rebel, 
he will attract much more public attention 
than he could hope to in any other way. After 
alM his ravings are not much more of a burden 
than the wearisome harangues which Gov. 
Foraker and Senator Sherman are pouring out 
in the Ohio campaign, with the bloody shirt and 
rebel flags as their chief topics 


The extent to which the leaders in the Con 
federacy lave passed away is only appreciated 
When the roll is called, as bas been done by 
Col. C. C. Jones, jr., in a recent address be 
fore the Confederate Survivors’ Association, 
The Constitution of the Confederate States was 
signed by forty nine delegates, thirty-seven of 
whom are dead. The President survives, but 


Vice President Stephens died four vears ago, Of 


in the Cabi 


three who held the portfolio of St 





net, all are dead; of five Secretarics of War, all; 
of two Secretaries of the Treasury, one; of 
four Attorneys General, two, and the one Sec 

retary of the Navy; while the sole Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Reagan, is stil] very much alive, 
as he proved by taking the stump for Prohibi 
tion in the recent Texas canvass, and arguing 
against the declaration on the other side of his 
old chief. 


dited to represent the Confederacy abroad, ten 


Of thirteen Commissioners accre- 


are dead. There were five men*who bore 
rank as full generals in the army, of whom 
Johnston and Beauregard alone survive; twen 
ty-one licutenant-generals, of whom eleven are 
dead; 100 > major-generals, of whom fifty- 
five are dead; and 480 brigadier-generals, of 
whom Col, Jones thinks that considerably 
more than half are dead. Each year makes 
serious inroads upon the survivors, and it will 
not be so very long before the ‘Confederate 
brigadier,” so dear to Bourbon Republican or- 
gans and stump-speakers, will be only a 
memory. 
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What seems a very strange decision has been 
rendered by Mr. Justice Paul in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Western District of 
Virginia, in the case of Woodland and wife vs. 
Newhall’s administrators, reported in the 
Federal Reporter for August 30, The facets set 
forth in the bill, not denied in the answers, and 
sustained by the evidence taken in the cause, 
are that, in the year 1857 or 1858, Paulina 
Isbell, the mother of the female complainant, 
being a slave, with savings of her wages pur- 
chased her freedom and that of her daughter, 
rhe law of Virginia at that time forbidding a 


slave set free to remain iv the State, Paulina, not 


wishing with her child to leave Virginia, had the 


title to the two, as siaves, made out to New- 
hall, with the full right and privilege reserved 
by them, and agreed to by himself for them, 
to do as they pleased, just as free-born citizens, 
which privilege they ever after exercised, New- 
hall being always ready and willing to release 
his bare title whenever they should so desire. 
Under this state of things, Paulina, having fur- 
ther accumulated $1,000, placed the same in 
Newhall’s hands, in trust to buy her a house and 
lot. Newhall accepted the trust and bought a 
house and lot, but, finding the title defective, 
annulled the purchase, and died before he ex- 
ecuted the trust. Paulina died before Newhall, 
but he all the time acknowledged the trust, and 
after her death lie Kept an account of his 
indebtedness to ‘‘ the estate of Paulina Isbell.” 
Newhall made his will on Mareh 20, 1865, in 
which he gave his estate, a large one, to his 
two nephews, Harrison Sublett and Charles M. 
Sublett. This will was admitted to probate on 
April 8, 1865, and Charles M. Sublett qualified 
as the executor thereof. On the same day of 
making his will Newhall executed a witnessed 
paper of directions to his two nephews, the 
legatees in his will: ‘Zo my  Ne- 
phe rs, Charles MM. and Harrison Sublett: 
Having entire confidence in you, T wish you to 
After other 
matters, he says: ‘Pay to Lizzie Penn one 
thousand dollars ($1,000). [This was the fe 
mile plaintiff in this suit.] I give this in con- 
sideration of the amount I owe her mother, 


carry out this, my will in fact. 


Which is on my books. Set her free, and see 


' ceiving its money. This requires additional 


lherrights. These legacies must 





that she 
be paid in specie or its equivalent.” The ex 
ecutor recognized the trust by paying interest 
on the $1,000 to July, 1871, and made several 
promises to pay the principal at an early day, 
but, failing to pay any further sum, after pre 
liminary proceedings of no present significance, 
the suit under mention was instituted. 





The paper of directions called a ‘‘ will in 
fact ’ the Court disposed of by saying that it is 
null and void as a testamentary paper, for 
want of the requisite number of witnesses, and 
does not create a trust, because it isnot founded 
upon any meritorious or valuable consideration. 
As to the substance of the case, the Court held 
that Paulina was a slave, and all of her efforts 
to secure her freedom did not change her con- 
dition in the slightest degree. No matter how 
much liberty she may have been allowed, 
nor what privileges common to free persons 
she may have been permitted to enjoy by New- 
hall, who purchased her and stood in the 
place of her master and owner,she was equally 
a slave, and all the disqualifications and disa- 
bilities ineident to that condition of servitude 
attached to her. The statute law of Virginia 
prescribed the means, and it was the only way, 
by which a slave could be emancipated, that 
is, by last will in writing, or by deed 
duly recorded in the proper court—to be fol- 
lowed, of course, by expatriation, as we have 
noted, to avoid which was the sole object of 
Paulina’s retaining the slave status nominally. 
As a slave, she could neither contract nor be 
contracted with. ‘‘It follows,” says the Court, 
‘‘that all agreements and contracts of every kind 
between Paulina and Newhall were entirely null 
and void.’ ‘‘ They created no Jegal obligation 
whatever on Newhall which will support a trust 
for the benefit of the child of the slave mother.” 
‘‘All contracts, rights, trusts, and obligations 
growing out of Newhall’s transactions with the 
slave Paulina Ishell must fall to the ground as 
utter nullities.” The bill was dismissed upon 
the merits. 





In current newspaper discussion it seems to 
be assumed that the Union Pacific Railway 
ofticers have refused to answer certain ques- 
tions put to them by the Pacifie Railroad Com- 
mission, which has lately returned from the 
Pacifie Coast. This idea has doubtless 
been engendered by the refusal of the 
Central Pacific people to answer certain 
questions put to them, and by Justice Field’s 
decision that they could not be compelled to 
answer except in ordinary judicial proceed- 
ings. The fact is, that the Union Pacific offi 
cers answered every question put to them and 
exhibited every book and paper called for. In 
short, they ‘‘turned themselves inside out,” 
and for this they ought to have due credit. 
We believe that President Adams proposed, 
in addition, to pay the Government in fall now 
and take a quittance. In the present state of 
the money market this might nct be practica 
ble, but it would have been practicable a year 
ago, and will become so whenever the 
present stringency subsides. It is an indispen- 
sable condition, however, that the Government 
should release its second-mortgage lien upon re 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


Sy 


[ WEDNESDAY, September 14, to TvEspAY, September 2 
1887, Inclusive. 


) 


DOMESTIC. 

Tit centenary of the Federal Constitution was 
celebrated in Philadelphia on September 15-17. 
On the first day there was an industrial parade 
illustrative of the progress that has been made 
in the practical arts and sciences aud in the de 
velopment of the country during the last one 
hundred years. On the second day there was 
a military parade of United States troops and 
marines and of militia of many of the States, 
On the third day an oration on the Constitu 
tion by Justice Miller of the United States 
Supreme Court and a brief address by Presi 
dent Cleveland were delivered, The city was 
profusely decorated, every part of the pro 
eramme was smoothly carried out, and a 
larger number of people participated in the 
celebration than in any preceding celebration 
of the kind in the United States, 


The Department of State has declined to ask 
the British Government for the extradition of 
McGarigle, the fugitive from Chicago, because 
there is not suflicient ground for such a request 
under the existing treaty. 


The annual report of the United States Pen- 
sion Commissioner, published September 14, 
shows that there were at the close of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 406,007 pensioners, as follows : 
294,445 army invalids, 85,010 army widows, 
minor children, and dependent relatives; 3,281 
navy invalids, 1,975 navy widows, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent relatives; 1,069 survivors 
of the war of 1812, and 11,881 widows of those 
who served in that war; 7,503 survivors of the 
war with Mexico, and 895 widows of those 
who served in that war. There were added to 
the rolls during the year 55,194 new pension- 
ers, and 17,677 were dropped. The amount 
paid for pensions during the year was $73,465, 
DSi, an inerease over the previous year of 
$9,669,750, 


A decision was handed down September 14 
by the Supreme Court of Hlinois atlirming the 
decision of the lower court and the verdict of 
the jury in the cases of the Anarchists convict- 
ed of the murder of policemen in Chicago, and 
it was ordered that August Spies, Michael 
Schwab, Samuel Fielden, A. R. Parsons, 
Adolph Fischer, George Engel, and Louis 
Ling be hanged November 11, and that Oscar 
W. Neebe be sent to the penitentiary for four 
teen years, 


The New York Republican Convention at 
Saratoga September 14 nominated Frederick 
1), Grant for Secretary of State, James H. 
Carmichael for Treasurer, Jesse Lamoreaux for 
Comptroller, James A. Dennison for Attorney- 
General, aud O, H. P. Cornell for State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor. 


The Massachusetts Democratic Convention 
September 20 nominated Henry B. Lovering 
for Governor, Walter Cutting for Lieatenant- 
Governor, John F. Murphy for Secretary of 
State, Henry C. Thateher for Treasurer, John 
W. Coreoran tor Attorney-General, and Wil- 
liam F. Cooke for Auditor, The platform «is 
a less sincere expression of approval of the Pre 
sident’s policy of civil-service reform than the 
platform adopted by the Massachusetts Demo 
erats last year. 


The Legislature of Montana Territory last 
Winter offered a bounty of 10 cents for every 
prairie dog killed, and of 5 cents for every 
ground squirrel. More than $50,000 had been 
spent by the middle of August, and the Legis 
lature was called in special session to repeal 
the law granting these bounties. It did its 
work and adjourned September 14. 


In reply to Southern criticisms of its opposi- 
tion to inviting Mr. Jefferson Davis to fairs and 
similar gatherings of people, the Charleston 
News and Courie) a Democratic jour- 
nal, in a recent issue said; ‘* The political 


’ 





disabilities of Mr. Davis would be removed 
upon petition, as were the political disabilities 
of Vice-President Stephens, Postmaster-General 
Reagan, and a host of other Confederates of 
high position. It is his preference to stand 
alone and te be a Confederate sign-post. 
Nobody cares to find fault with this wish, 
perhaps, but there is the mght, and the will 
besides, to remind Mr. Davis that he owes 
more to the South than the South can ever owe 
to him, and that he is untrue to the people who 
were always true to him when he puts himself 
in a position to injure them by furnishing ma- 
terial for a political war to the enemies of the 
Southern States and of thé Union in general.” 

Settlers are rushing into the country near 
Baraga, Mich., to preémpt pine and farming 
lands recently taken away from a_ railroad 
company by a ruling of the Interior Depart- 
ment 

The Amcrican Forestry Congress at Spring 
field, 1., September 16, prepared a memorial 
to Congress, to enact a law providing for the 
protection of the forests on the public land, 
the withdrawal of forest land from entry un- 
der existing laws, the classification of forest 
land, the creation of forest reserves, the crea 
tion ot a Commissioner of Forests in the De- 
partment of the Interior aud four assistant 
Commissioners, the organization of a force of 
inspectors, and an appropriation of $500,000. 

In the case of the State of Lowa against Fred. 
Munchrath, jr., who was on trial as accessory 
to the murder of the Rev. Mr. Haddock, a 
Prohibitionist, the jury at Sioux City, La., Sep- 
tember 18, brought in a verdict of manslaugh 
ter: 

September 20, an express train on the Texas 
and Pacific Railway was robbed near Ben 
brook, Tex. In the passenger cars there were 
armed guards, but the robbers forced the engi- 
neer to stop the train so that the passenger 
coaches were over a bigh trestle, and they 
robbed the express and the mail cars of a large 
sum of money. 

The trial races between the American sloop 
yachts, the Volunteer and the Vayfloirer, to de 
cide which should race with the Scotch vacht, 
the 7histle, were sailed on September 14, 15, 
and 16, There was no breeze on September 
14 and 15, but on the 16th the Volunteer won, 
and was chosen as the defender of the Amer? 
cas cup. The dates of the races between the 
Volunteer and the Thistle are September 27, 
29, and, if necessary, October 1. 

Ex Gov. Luke P. Blackburn of Kentucky 
died at Frankfort September 14, aged seventy- 
one, He was a physician, and he distinguished 
himself in several epidemics of yellow fever by 
his devotion to the sick. Joseph Cilley, the 
oldest ex-United States Senator and a veteran 
of the war of 1812, died at Nottingham, N. H., 
September 16, at the age of ninety-six, Mrs. 
Septima Randolph Meikleham, the last surviv 
ing grandchild of Thomas Jefferson, died at 
Washington, September 14, the day before the 
celebration was begun at Philadelphia of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the adoption ot 
the Federal Constitution. Rear-Admiral J. R. 
Madison Mullany died at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
September 17, in his seventieth year. He en 
tered the navy as a midshipman in 1832, 

FOREIGN, 


An English home - rule deputation were 
welcomed to Dublin by an immense meeting 
September 14. 9 Messrs. Rogers, Conybeare, 
and Pickersgill, English members of Partia- 
ment, and several Women, made addresses. At 
the annual convention of the Highland Land 
League, in session at Oban, Seotland, on the 
same day, a resolution was adopted condemn 
ing Government interference with freedom of 
speech in Ireland. Mr. J, T. Brunner, Libe- 
ral member of Parliament for the Northwich 
Division of Cheshire, has given $5,000 for the 
purpose of starting a fund to relieve the distress 
prevalent in Ireland. He has suggested that 
Earl Spencer, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Baron 
Wolverton be selected as trustees of the fund, 
and that a commission of well-known men from | 


England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales be ap- 
pointed to superintend its collection and dis- 
bursement, 

At a conference of Lrish landlords at Dublin, 
September 15, resolutions were adopted deny- 
ing that the present rents prevailing in Ireland 
are excessive, or that general and reasonable 
abatements have been refused during times of 
distress, The landlords of Ireland, it) was 
maintained, have rendered important services 
to Irish agriculture, and they do not, as ‘alleged, 
neglect their duties towards cither their prop 
erty or the community. The resolutions de- 
clare further: ‘‘ We demand that the Govern- 
ment speedily and finally settle land legislation 
in Ireland on just terms to all parties concern- 
ed, including compensation to landlords for the 
loss of exclusive ownership and the reduction 
of the public charges on land.” 


! 

Ata conference of Scottish Home Rulers at 
London September 16, Mr. Findlater,, Presi 
dent of the Scottish Farmers’ Alliang('s advo- 
cated home rule for Scotland. He @eclared 
that the northern and eastern coustips of 
Scotland were ripe for it. A committee was 
appointed to consider the question of ringing 
the matter before Parliament. 


Parliament was prorogued September 16, 
In the Queen’s speech there was the following 
paragraph on legislation about Ireland: ** The 
wants and difliculties of Ireland have occu 
pied your close attention during a protracted 
session. I trust the remedies your wisdom has 
provided will gradually effect a complete 
restoration of o:der in Ireland and give re- 
newed encouragement to peaceful industry. 
In order to pass them it has been necessary to 
postpone many important measures affecting 
other parts of the kingdom, which doubtless 
you will be able to resume without hindrance 
at the coming session.” At the end of the 
session the Government is weaker by eight 
votes than it was at the beginning, four by the 
bye-elections and four of members who have 
changed from Unionists to Gladstonians. 
There are besides about a dozen Radical 
Unionists upon whom the Conservatives cannot 
depend during the coercionist divisions. The 
Gladstonians have not lost a single man, either 
at the elections or through disaffection. 

Mr. Mandeville, who was charged with vio- 
lating the Crimes Act at the same time Mr. 
O’Brien’s offence was committed, Was arrested 
at Mitchelstown September 17. 

A proclamation was published September 19 
suppressing the League and all its branches in 
County Clare and various branches in Galway, 
Kerry, Cork, and Wexford, It is signed by 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, commander 
of the forces in Treland; Baron Ashbourne, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; A. J. Balfour, 
Chief Secretary for Ircland; Henry Bruen, 
Justice of the Peace; J. G. Gibson, Attorney 
General for Ireland, and Gen, Sir Redvers 
Buller. The proclamation makes it criminal 
to convoke, hold, or puolish meetings or do 
anything in connection with the League. 

September 20 Mr, Jotun Dillon presided at 
ameeting inthe Limerick Town Hall under 
the auspices of the National League. He said 
that Mr. O’Brien would doubtless be con- 
demned as a felon, but 1f so, he would bave 
the sympathy of the whole civilized world. 
The Government must not think they could 
crush the League by any such means as those 
resorted to in the persecution of Mr. O'Brien. 
Each arrest of that kind would add fresh cou- 
rage and spirit to the people of Ireland in their 
struggle for home rule, and increase the gulf 
of separation between the landlords and popu- 
lace and put new fuel intothe fire row burning. 
Ihe United States of America was now back 
of the great Irlsh home-rule movement. 

A sergeant of the Irish Constabulary, in his 
testimony before the coroner's jury at Mitchels- 
town, Ireland, September 19, said that buck- 
shot was fired from the back windows solely 
to defend the policemen who were running to 
endeavor to get into the barracks to escape the 
stones which were coming thick and fast upon 
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SOME THINGS OVERLOOKED 
CENTENNIAL, 

Ir is rather curious that amid the numerous 

comments which the celebration of the Cen 

tennial of the Constitution has called forth, so 

little mention has been made of the failure of 


AT THE 


the instrument to overcome the main diflicul 
ties in the way of its original framers. Their 
two creat difficulties were the union of slave 
and free States under a common government, 
and the merging of State allegiance in na- 
tional allegiance in the mind of the citi- 
Everything else 
was comparatively easy. But on these 
points the Constitution was only partially suc- 
cessful. It only held the slave States in the 
Union for two generations, and never sueceed 
ed in getting itself really accepted by the 
of the slave States as ‘the 

law of the land.” The com- 

or arrangements by which it 
sought to accomplish these objects, after what 
must be considered a comparatively short time, 
broke down one after the other—that is to say, 
they failed completely to satisfy that portion 
of the population for whose _ satisfaction 
they were intended. The provision for the re- 
turn of fugitive slaves proved insuflicient for the 
protection of slave property. The partial count- 
ing of slavesas a basis for representation did pot 


zens of the several States. 


people 
supreme 
promises 


succeed in the eyes of the owners in preserving 
the balance of power between the free and the 
slave States. Moreover, seventy years of 
familiarity with the direct exercise of the 
Federal power on individuals did not establish 
at the South the feeling of nationality, or 
weaken the opinion of the people tiat the State 
Government was the supreme object of their 
* political devotion. 

When these things are taken into account, 
we think it will be generally admitted that the 
Cunstitution may be fairly considered as having 
existed in what may be called a provisional ¢ 
experimental stage down to T861, and that a 
very large share of whatever glory is due to its 
framers belongs of right to the men of the gene 
ration now passing away. They twenty-five 
years ago resolved that they would cure its 
defects at whatever cost, and put it into an un 
deniably permanent shape, and did so amid 
difficulties compared to which those of the 
Convention of 1787 were a mere trifle. They 
took hold resolutely of all the seriously obscure 
or ambiguous passages in the instrument, and of 
all compromises which had proved difficult or 
incapable of execution, and eliminated them. 
The amendments they made took up the 
points on which there was widespread or 
dangerous difference of opinion, and settled 
them in language which nodody can fail to 


understand. Nobody, for instance, who 
remembers the trouble caused by the 
doubt which prevailed under the old 
Constitution as to the power of the 


State Governments in fixing the status of per- 
sons Within their limits, can help feeling that 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and __ fifteenth 
amendments were an immense boon to the na- 
tion, considered merely as settlers of contro- 
versy. 
seventy years had occupied, to the serious in- 
jury of great interests, a large propertion of 
the acutest minds of the country in fruitless 
logomachy, . 


Consider, again, the condition of doubt in 
which the old Constitution left a large part of 
the population as to the real seat of sove 
reignty in the United States. It did not create 
a Government which the people of the South 
possessing undeniable 


In one way or 


ever recognized 
marks of supreme authority, 
another—which we have no space to discuss 
here—the original framers left or allowed to be 
left in a certain obscurity the question, which 
of the two a citizen was to obey when the State 


as 


| Government said one thing and the Federal 


two | 


| Government said another—a doubt which 
notably found expression in the ‘ Reso- 
lutions of ‘98.” They had suffered so 
much from the absence of any Union 
that they shrank from making it appear 
that the Union they had established was 





as strong as they really meant it to be, and 
hoped it would some day become. It fell to 
the lot of the men of 1861 to settle once for all 
whether the Federal Government was a national 
Government or not, and they settled it at a cost 
from which the men of 1787 would undoubt- 
edly have shrunk in dismay. They gave to 
the Constitution that final sanction without 
which no government is ever strong, or can 
ever command general obedience—the sanction, 
namely, which comes trom the knowledge that 
it has irresistible physical force at its back. 


There was always from 1787 down to 1861 the | 


both 
how 
its 
serious 


at 

much 

back, 
hin 
pro 


greatest diversity of opinion 
North and at the South 
force the Constitution had at 
and the doubt very 
drance to its successful working, 
duced every week the most scandalous anoma 
lies in various parts of the country, The men 
who revised the Constitution in 1863-5, 
wbo have given it to us ina shape which will 
probably undergo no great change as long as 
the social organization continues what it is at 
present, did not hesitate to ask the peo 
ple to say whether the Federal Government 
had that tinal sanction without which no gov- 
ernment, however deftly framed on paper, 
can properly be considered a government at 
al. They got the answer they expected and 
desired, but it required enormous wisdom and 
courage to ask the question boldly and to turn 
the answer to its proper sccount. 

In view of all this, it seems to us asif a very 
large part of whatever fame the construction 
of the Federal Government retlects on the Ame- 
rican people is due to those who gave the 
organic law its final revision; and we think 
it by no means unlikely that those who cele- 
brate the next centennial of the Constitution 


to 


as 


Was a 
and 


and 


the | 


will be disposed to put the date in 1865, rather | 


than in 1787, or will at all events hesitate be- 
tween the two years. 








THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, 


Tue financial situation at the present time is 


| the most curious, and perhaps the most serious 
one, short of absolute panic, that the present 


| generation has witnessed. 


They cleared up matters which for | 


There is a most 
painful constriction in the money market at 
a time when confessedly we have more 
money in circulation than ever before, and 
and securities are 
very low plane, 


when prices of commodities 


and have lone been on a 


The stringency in money is most seriously 


felt in mercantile circles, although this is not 
so readily seen as in the stock and produce ex- 
changes. There has been an occasional relaxa- 
tion of the hardness, following gold importa 
tions and Treasury disbursements, but the 
tendency has been towards harder and harder 
conditions for nearly three months. Unless 
relief is had soon, and in much larger degree 
than heretofore, very consequences 
are to apprehended. = The condition 
we have described is not peculiar to Wall 
Street. In fact, Wall Street is merely the place 
where it is easiest to take the temperature of the 
country. If money is wanted to move the cot- 
ton crop in Texas, for example, Wall Street 
will be applied to first. If Wall Street cannot 
respond, the inability to do so will be felt more 
painfully in Texas than here, but Wall Street 
will be the place to gauge the intensity 
of the want in Texas. And so of any other 
wants of any magnitude in any part of the 
country. It is common to think and speak of 
Wall Street as identical with the Stock Ex- 
change, because the Stock Exchange can be 
seen and heard daily, whereas the enormously 
greater transactions representing the exchange 
of trade of the 
country, are not seen at all except by the few 
who study the bank clearings. 

What has brought on this unexpected and 
anomalous state of monetary stringency’ It 
is acknowledged that we have upwards of 
$70,000,000 more money in circulation than 
we bad one year ago, and yet, when we had 
$70,000,000 less, there was no stringency at all 
If we go back another year, to the summer of 
1885, we find that there was an unused sur- 
plus of nearly $70,000,000 lying in Wall 
Street, which could not be loaned atall. It 
appears, therefore, that within two years there 


grave 


be 


commodities, the bona-tide 


has been brought into requisition and use no 
less than $140,000,000, one half of which is 
the ‘‘ mobilization ” of money in existence but 
not in use in 1885, and the other half an addi 
tion to the circulating medium. 

It cannot that speculation has 
brought on the stringency, because there has 
been less of this than usual. So far as Stock 
Exchange securities are concerned, there has 
seldom been a season of such remarkable dul- 
ness, Stock brokers have not been making 
oflice expenses for a long time. The course of 
the market has been rather downward than 
upward, and it is well known that a declining 
market calls for less and less money. The 
business of the Exchange has been mostly in 
the hands of room traders, whose operations 
offset each other and affect the mercantile bu- 
siness of the country not at all. There was 
some speculation in wheat and coffee in the car- 
ly summer, but this came toa specdy and disas- 
trous end. The later one in California was 
strictly local, although it led to some transfer 
of funds from the East to San Francisco. 
Speculation in general merchandise has seldom 
been at so lowan ebbas during the present 


be said 


| year, 


But what about the speculation in real es- 
tate ? This, too, has been mainly local. That 
is, it has been confined to the West and South- 
west, and not uniformly distributed even in 
those sections, It bas been « town-lot speeula 
tion. Farming lands have not been the subject 
of speculation more than usual, Undoubtedly 
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this town-lot speculation has contributed s 

thing to the stringency in money, for if 
a bank lends half of its money to such 
speculators, and they, although redepositing 
in the bank, keep it circulating among them- 


} 


selves, it has so much less to lend to met 


chants and manufacturers. But the rage of 
real-estate speculation has scarcely touched the 
Eastern States, where the major part of the 
loanable capital of the country is found, nor 
has it been at all pronounced in the Western 
cities of the first class. 

The question recurs, Where hasall the money 
gone to? What has become of the $140,000 
000 of new or newly mobilized circulation that 
has found employment within two years? If 
it has not been absorbed in high prices of com 
modities, as it certainly has not been, where 
is it to be found? Mostly, we think, in the 
natural expansion of healthy trade which has 
succeeded the reaction of 1882, 1888, and 1SS4 
The ‘good times” which began in 187% 
culminated about the time that Presiden 
Gartield was assassinated in ISS1, but 
the reaction that then set in did not reach its 
maximum until the Grant & Ward failure 
three years later, A year or two of liquida 


tion and Janguor succeeded, and then better 
days began to appear. The first sign of better 
ment was the gradual clearing away of the 
ereat surplus fund in the New York 
banks already referred to. This was 
the proof that capital could) once mor 
be profitably employed, The improvement in 
trade led to the resumption of railway building 
on a pretty large scale, but these ente prise Ss 
have for the most part been undertaken by old 
companies, possessing sutlicient Capital tick 


them over the period of infancy and small 


earnings, and not, as in former periods, by 
private adventurers. None the less do they 
call for money. They make drafts upon 
Wall Street just aus the sam enter 
prises would in the hands of ‘‘impecuni 
ous devils.” But the difference between the 


two is very great. It is quite certain that the 
A 1 


money thus borrowed by the Atchisor he 
Northwestern, the Burlington, and other old 
companies will pay the stipulated interest, and 
that there will be no list of bankruptcies ft 

lowing, like those whieh strewed the country 


after 1873. 


We inay, therefore, class these enterprises asa 


part of the general and healthy growth of busi 
ness Which has drained out the idle funds tl 
accumulated in all the business centres 
1884, and has called for and obtained fresh 
supplies of an equal or greater amount. At 
this juncture a new competitor for money 


comes into the field, viz., the United States 


Treasury. The payable part of — th 
public debt having been ch red off 

the revenue laws remaini! unchanged 
there is a public income without a 
responding outgo. Unlike other civ i 
States, we have no means of keeping pul 
moneys in touch, with commercial interests 
W hat is collected in the way of taxes does 


go into a Bank of England, or of France, or of 


Germany, to be used when wanted by the Gov 
ernment and meanwhile by solvent borrowers 
but becomes a useless and blighting 


which the Secretary struggles fitfully and 
with limited authority to get rid of. Im- 
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though this is in only a few places, or in one 
single place, they have a right to complain, 
they always do complain, and we hope they 
All attempts to offset a bad 
appointment with a good one or any number 
treated by them 
A good reputation is 


always will. 
of good ones” will be 
with indignant scorn. 
made not by a majority of good acts, but 
When Higgins 
was first appointed, a distinguished Republican 
politician in this city said : ‘* That act will de- 
“Why 


do you think so?” asked his interlocutor. 


by wniformity of them, 


stroy the Cleveland Administration,” 


Secause it takes away the moral superiority 
that carried the election,” was the answer. 
This may be an exaggerated view, but it 
contains the germ of an important truth. 

Prior to the election of 1884 it was one of 
the common jests of the Republican politicians, 
when a particularly bed nomination or plat- 
form was made, or a bad bill passed by their 
side, that probably the other side would ‘ help 
them out.” The meaning of this was, that 
the Democrats would be pretty sure to com 
mit some greater blunder, and that the 
people would put up with the Republican bad 
thing in order to avoid the Democratic worse 
thing. This rule *‘ helped out” so many times 
that finally they became reckless enough to 
nominate Blaine for President. The Demo- 
crats forgot their role that time. They did not 
help the Republicans out, but the people helped 
them out in a different sense, and they remain 
out yet. There are not wanting signs that 
the Republicans are going to take up the role 
of helping out, by doing or threatening to 
do things so much worse than keeping 
the Baltimore gang in office that the peo- 
pie will find themselves better able — to 
stomach Higgins & Co, than the plans offered 
Insults to the Chief Magis 
trate of the nation for his opposition to pension 


by the other side. 


protligacy, for example, may countervail and 
overpower the just indignation which attends 
the distribution of oftices in Maryland. The 
renomination of Blaine would certainly do 
so. But banking on the blunders of your ad 
versary is very bad politics. The Repub 
icans, after all is said, are more expe 
rienced and capable political managers than 
the Democrats, and in any 


that is to be won by wits alone, they will in 


controversy 


the long run outwit their adversaries, The 
Democratic party cannot possibly be the 
smarter of the two, but it may be the better, 
If itcannot be the better, and distinctly so, it 
will go out of power in the course of a very 
few years, 

The plea now put in that Higgins is a good 
clerk and attends to his duties well, and that 
he has no real power, is not Calculated to make 
any impression on the public mind, for two 
reasons, In the first place, the country is 
full of men, of Democrats if you please, of 
wood reputation, Who could also fill the place 

If the 
oflice is not one of much responsibility, the 


and perform the duties satisfactorily. 


field of choice is by so much the wider. Again, 
nobody is bound to accept the statement that 
Ihiggins performs his duties well, because the 
Witnesses are under suspicion. The only per- 
sons having the opportunity to judge are in- 
terested to vindicate their own chodice of lim 


and their retention of him in the face of much 
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remonstrance and obloquy. We can cite at 
least one instance where he performed his du- 
ties so extremely ill that a well-ordered Admi- 
nistration would have’ dismissed him at once. 
Werefer to his suppression of Secretary Man- 
ning’s telegram to Appraiser Coombs, But, 
of course, the public have litle means of judg- 
ing of these things. Nor do these things much 
concern them, 


EUROPE IN SUSPENSE. 
PARIs, September 8, 1587. 

NEVER, since I have been an observer of Euro- 
pean politics, do I remember a time when the 
mutual relations of the great Powers have been, 
L will not say so unsatisfactory, but marked by 
so much distrust and uneasiness. I will not speak 
here of the relations between France and Ger- 
many: the Schnaebelé incident is still fresh in 
everybody’s mind, and everybody knows that 
last spring a war was almost imminent: if it had 
not been for the energetic action of the President 
of the Republic and of the group of republicans 
who go under the name of Opportunists, and 
who determined to exclude Gen. Boulanger from 
the Cabinet, war was almost certain. Nor will 
I speak of the new attitude assumed by the German 
Government in Alsace-Lorraine, and of the mea- 
sures adopted in these provinces since the last elec- 
tions took place; without questioning the right of 
the German Government, it is enough to say that 
this new attitude creates a state of things which 
is a permanent danger. 

If I examine the relations of France and Eng- 
land, [am obliged to confess that they are far 
from satisfactory. The time of the cordial alli- 
ance is past; the necessity of having a good un 
derstanding with our neighbors across the chan- 
nel is no longer felt as it was once by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe and by Napoleon Iil. 
By a curious coincidence, the French and Eng- 
lish have never been socially so united and po- 
litically so independent. Paris receives every 
day hundreds of Englishmen; you can see Eng- 
lish bars in every street of the quarter of the Ma- 
deleine and of the Champs Elysces; allour young 
men have learned the jargon of the turf; we 
have English tailors for men and for women; 
our worst novels have as many readers in Lon- 
don as they have in France; 
fashions, plays, books, reviews, newspapers. 
But this permanent social fusion has no effect on 
the political interests of the two countries. If 
you wish to have a proof of it, look at the history 
of the late Anglo-Turkish Convention, prepared 
by Sir Drummond Wolff,and rejected by the 
Porte. There never was a more extraordinary 
Sir Drummond Wolff was 
not a diplomat de la carriére, as we say—he 


we exchange 


diplomatic incident. 


had not been bred in the art of concealing 
artfully facts behind words; he had in this 
convention boldly and openly claimed for 
England the right, after she had evacuated 
the valley of the Nile, to reoccupy it in case of 
need and in certain emergencies affecting the 
material order and financial prosperity of Egypt. 
It was hardly necessary to put such a clause in 
the convention, as circumstances which would 
make an occupation of Egypt imperative cannot 
well be detined beforehand. Europe did not ob- 
ject to the existing occupation, though some of 
the Powers did not likeit. Europe, in all proba- 
bility, would not object any more to a reoccupa- 
‘ion in a certain number of years, if this reoecu- 
pation seemed a necessity. ‘* Il y a des choses,” 
says Beaumarchais, *‘ qu'il ne fauc pas se dire a 
A fortiori, you must not tell them 
to others. To assume ina convention a positive 
right of occupation at any time was to invade 
the rights of sovereignty of the Porte—rights 


soi-méme.” 








which are still nominally recognized, and which 
form the basis of all conventions with the Porte. 

M. de Montebello, the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, had a conversation on the sub- 
ject with the Sultan, and, following the instruc- 
tions of his Government, represented to him 
that France could not accept the idea of a diminu- 
tion, a division of his own sovereignty with Eng- 
land. The Sultan was, atthe time, on the point 
of signing the convention; he was evidently 
moved by the argumentation of the French Am- 
bassador, and was also reassured against the con- 
sequences of a rupture with England, when the 
French Ambassador went so far as to say that 
France would guarantee the Porte, at any risk 
and any price, against the selfish and ambitious 
designs of England. This was very strong lai- 
guage—so strong that in other times it would 
have seemed antecedent to oper hostilities. The 
Sultan was so much impressed by it that he asked 
the French Ambassador: ‘* Will you not let my 
first dragoman make a written note of what you 
have just said to me?” The French Ambassador 
could not well refuse; but the note had no official 
character, How it came into the bands of Sir 
Drummond Wolff, almost immediately, it is not 
for me to say, but those who are familiar with 
the ways of Constantinople will not be surprised 
atit. What is more surprising is that this in- 
formal note, this résume of a conversation, made, 
not by the French Ambassador, nor revised or 
approved by him, found its way, with its strong, 
perhaps exaggerated, expressions, into a Blue 
Book presented to the English Parliament. Little 
has been said about this note in the English or 
French press; its gravity was such that it was 
felt imprudent to discuss it. At the same time, 
the note throws a great light on the actual rela- 
tions of France and England, which are no 
longer what they used to be. England, since the 
rejection of the convention, simply maintains 
her position in Egypt; but the time will come 
when a diplomatic solution of the Egyptian 
problem will become necessary, and we do not 
see clearly what this solution will be. 

If we look on the European continent, we tind 
that the mutual relations of the three great em 
pires are suffering a slow and gradual change, 
It seemed at one time as if this alliance of em- 
pires was a solid foundation of peace which 
could not be shaken ; it was rendered apparent 
to the world by solemn and annual interviews. 
Everybedy feels now that there is something 
rotten in the great alliance, though few know ex- 
actly where the rottenness lies. Are we to be- 
lieve that the policy of semi-abdication which 
Austria has followed since the creation of a new 
German empire is on the point of coming to an 
end, that Austria will again be tempted to have 
a will of her own? Her statesmen have 
wisely united their action with the action of 
Germany for eighteen years ; the Emperor 
has shown himself devoid of all petty feelings of 
vanity: he has consulted the interests of his nu- 
merous peoples and the interests of peace, instead 
of obeying dis pride. But it was always felt by 
him, as well as by the greater part of his subjects, 
that he could uot renounce one thing, which was 
the historical mission of Austria in the valley of 
the Danube and in the Peninsula of the Balkans ; 
that his duties to Germany would cease if Ger- 
many sacrificed the interests of Austria to the in- 
terests of Russia. 

Germany may well say that, so far, sbe has not 
sacrificed her Austrian ally; that she has allowed 
Austria to occupy Herzegovina and Bosnia, and 
that no limit has been fixed to this occupation, 
which has already assumed the character ot an 
annexation. Germany may say, also, that Rus- 
sia has not gained much in the Peninsula of the 
Balkans, and, in fact, we hear Russia complain- 
ing every day of the Treaty of Berlin. The 
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and «ry-plates being used both in Japan and 
Russia, the results of the observations were ex- 
pected to be of particular value, as showing any 
rapid changes in the corona, 

A single camera, with a four-inch lens of short 
focus, was also provided by Prof. Pickering for 
special coronal research, which was operated by 
Dr. D. B. McCartee, and two five-inch lenses for 
a double camera, of which Dr. Ames, U.S. N., 
had charge. In addition, some small holders 
with sensitized plates, especially prepared for de- 
termining the actinic effect of the coronal light, 
were provided, the manipulation of which was in 
the hands of the American Consul-General, Mr. 
Greathouse of Yokohama. 

A small four-inch telescope, lent by the 
Japanese Naval Observatory, was intended to be 
used by Dr. Holland, the naturalist, and party, 
in sketching the complexity of detail usually to 
be found in the corona near the sun’s poles. 
Another telescope of similar dimensions was 
ready for use in searching for intra-mercurial 
planets. During totality Mrs. Hitchcock made 
one or two exposures with a camera, using very 
sensitive plates, which may have some bearing 
on the actinic power of light during total eclipses, 
Mr. K. Acinc, a student of practical astronomy 
at the Imperial University in Tokio, was sta- 
tioned on a corner of the castle wall to watch, if 
possible, the approach of the lunar shadow over 
the paddy-fields towards the northwest, and to 
make as precise observations as possible of the 
number, size, velocity, and direction of motion 
of the diffraction shadow-bands seen on recent 
eclipses flitting across the landscape. He was 
also to note the possible visibility of the corona 
both before and after the total phase. 

It was very pleasant to me that I also should be 
assigned a part to perform on the important day, 
and I became much interested in preparing to 
sketch the faint outer corona, with its long 
equatorial streamers. The first observation of 
this sort was attempted by Prof. Newcomb at Des 
Moines in 1869, and again—this time with com- 
plete success—at Separation, Wyoming, in 1878, 
It was tried by Mr. Lockyer at Grenada on the 
occasion of the eclipse a year ago, but with- 
out results, owing to clouds, These streamers 
are so faint that the eye, if exposed to the 
full radiance of the corona, becomes so 
dazzled that it is unable to discern them, 
Prof. Neweomb’s very simple device con- 
sists of an occulting disk set up at a distance 
of about sixty feet from the eye, and of such siza 
as to cover not only the totally eclipsed sun, but 
also the brighter rays of theinnercorona, It was 
thus found that by neglecting that portion of the 
corona which numerous observers are always sure 
to depict, its enormous extension to a distance of 
several solar diameters in both directions was 
readily detected, This is regarded by Mr. Lockyer 
as perhaps the most important observation of a 
total eclipse which can be made without instru- 
mental aid. 

h¥ addition to the work and instruments al- 
ready mentioned, a series of meteorological obser- 
vations were made by Mr. M. Nakagawa, Direc- 
tor of the Tokio Observatory, and his assistant, 
Mr. Shirai, with a full set of instruments for the 
purpese, Several days before the eclipse, obser- 
vations were begun hourly of the temperature, 
air-pressure, Velocity, and direction of the wind, 
and other meteorological elements. During the 
immediate period of the eclipse itself, all these 
data were recorded with precision every five mi- 
nutes. These observations were made on a plan 
precisely sinnlar to that recommended by the 
Congress of European Meteorologists, who de- 
vised a general scheme for such observations to 
be made on the oceasion of this same eclipse in 


central and eastern Russia. 
Prof. Todd also prepared instructions relating 
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to two distinct classes of observations, which he 
had translated into Japanese, with reference to 
securing the cobperation of volunteer observers 
scattered over every part of Japan which would 
be covered by the lunar shadow. About forty 
towns, situated just inside of the north and 
south limits of the total eclipse, received instruc- 
tions relating to observing the element of the 
simple duration of totality. A large number of 
such observations would furnish valuable data 
with regard to the position and direction of mo- 
tion of the moon’s shadow across this part of the 
earth. At more than fifty places situated near 
the central line of the eclipse, instructions were 
sent for making pencil and other sketches of the 
outlines of the corona. In the printing and dis- 
tribution of these instructions, Prof. Todd had 
the coiperation of the Mombusho, or Japanese 
Department of Education, and of the Geogra- 
phical Bureau of the Department of the Interior. 

Since the arrival of the party in Shirakawa 
there had been one long rain, lasting three or 
four days. With this exception the eclipse could 
have been observed with more or less success on 
nearly every afternoon. The prevailing winds 
were southwest, the mornings inclining towards 
dampness and cloudiness, with hot and clear af 
ternoons. A strong shock of earthquake, oecur- 
ring about a week before, had seemed to change 
the normal conditions of the ciimate. The heat 
increased, the breezes died away entirely or blew 
fitfully from the north or the east for a few mo- 
ments, and the foggy mornings turned early into 
scorching sunshine. On the morning of the 
eclipse day Nasusan, the voleano towards the 
west, was observed to be unsually active, send- 
ing up clouds of white steam from one or two 
apparently new fissures in its sides, The sky was 
almost entirely clear, and the heat was well-nigh 
stifling. During the morning a few white clouds 
flitted across the sky, but everything seemed fa- 
vorable for success in the afternoon, About one 
o'clock a small white cloud was noticed, lying 
close to the summits of the mountains, and be- 
fore two this had spread upward like an ominous 
white finger, reaching the zenith. Then a black 
cloud arose in the east and another in the south. 
The distant muttering of thunder was heard, and 
all the clouds, as if in a conspiracy of opposition, 
joined their forces against the fair blue, which 
seemed trying to maintain itself. The be- 
ginning of the eclipse was entirely hidden, but, 
shortly after, the stout crescent of the sun shone 
through a rift in the clouds, and a tew pho- 
tographs were taken. The motion of the 
clouds was so slow as to be entirely un- 
noticeable—they seemed merely to accumulate, 
pile on pile of varying shades of gray, while one 
clear spot continued in the north most exasperat- 
ingly, just beyond any possibility of use. The 
dread of failure at totality spread among the 
guests who were watching from the castle, while 
the pain and tension of expectancy held every one 
in silence. The astronomer-in-chief alone was 
calm and philosophic, taking advantage of every 
possible break in the clouds to catch the narrow- 
ing crescent. The darkness increased and became 
almost sepulchral ; the bit of blue above turned 
steely gray, and it became evident that no draw- 
ing of any part of the corona could be 
made. Totality was announced, and, by two 
or three jerks, apparently, the darkness 
fell. The outlines of the mountains and 
rice - fields grew indistinguishable, the clouds 
turned almost black, and thunder rolled all about 
and above. In the southeast was a streak of 
strange, sulphurous yellow, which seemed to give 
out the only light in the world, except the feeble 
glimmer of a few lanterns in the town below, 
A weird and breathless silence came over every- 
thing, and for three minutes it seemed that the 
world must be dead and cold, and turned to 


ashes. Suddenly a tiny flash of light fell like an 
instantaneous arrow from the clouds, and ail 
nature came to life. A small rift showed the 
tiny crescent for an instant, and then the clouds 
rolled over again heavily, and nothing remained 
of the eclipse which we could see except a gra- 
dually increasing light. The visitors moved 
away quietly, and for the first time the whole ex- 
tent of the disappointment came over tbe observ- 
ing party. 

Philosophy must needs be called strongly into 
requisition where nothing more tangible than the 
powers of the air can be held responsible for dis- 
aster, and an astronomer is at times a hero, The 
results of this trip are by no means valueless, but 
with a clear sky they should have become most 
especially valuable. To-day the sun is shining 
heartlessly, the insects are chirping in the grass, 
and all nature smiles. 

MABEL Loomis Topp, 


A WEEK IN ALASKA, 
PORTLAND, Oregon, September 5, 

IF Long Island Sound could be continued for 
about a thousand miles, past the coasts of Maine, 
Newfoundland, and Labrador, as far as the en- 
trance to Hudson’s Bay, so that tourists might go 
all the way on fast river-steamers, with state- 
rooms on the main deck, and without the slight- 
est risk of sea-sickness; and if this hypothetic 
**Long Island” could be broken up into several 
thousand, which, instead of being flat and sandy, 
were covered with forests of almost tropical luxu 
riance, and with mountains of an iofinite varicty 
of shape, continually incréasing in altitude until 
they culminated in two snow peaks higher than 
Mont Blanc, outrunners of the third highest 
mountain range in the world, and sending clear 
down and into the salt water numerous glaciers, 
compared with which those in Switzerland are 
mere pigmies—if, in other words, the strip of 
coast which extends from Tacoma, W. T., to 
Glacier Bay in Alaska could be transferred to 
the Atlantic side, it is safe tosay that at least 
ascore of large steamers, crowded with passen- 
gers, would be going up and down this salt-water 
river all sammer long. The Atlantic Coast peo- 
ple, however, even if they possessed this scenic 
bonanza, would hardly be able to enjoy it com 
fortably, on account of the icy ocean current 
which sweeps down Davis Strait and chills and 
befogs Labrador and Newfoundland even in sum- 
mer. Most persons in the East seem to imagine 
that Alaska must be ina similar, if not a worse, 
predicament ; but they reckon without the warm 
Japan current which does for southern Alaska 
what the Gulf Stream does for the British Islands. 
Northwestern Alaska, indeed, shares with north 
ern Siberia the honor of having the coldest cin- 
mate in the world ; but the southeastern portion 
of the coast, as far north as Sitka, has a climate 
not unlike that of Maine, though Sita is some 
fifteen degrees of latitude north of Portland, Me, 
It must be borne in mind how vast a country 
Alaska is—as large, one writer has calculated, 
as the original thirteen States. A still more gra- 
phie way of realizing its extent is by noting that 
from California it is as far to the western ex 
tremity of Alaska as it is to New York ; so that 
the central city of the United States 1s not Oma 
ha or St. Paul, but San Francisco ! 

Fifty years hence, in my humble opinion, San 
Francisco, or the then metropohs of the Pacific 
Coast, will be not only geographically but in 
many other ways the centre ef American life. 
The agricultural, scenic, climatic, and hygienic 
superiority of the Western to the Eastern Coast 
is too great not to affect the questions of popula- 
tion and civilization. But long before that era 
Alaska will have universally established its claim 
to that much-abused phrase ‘‘ the American Swit- 
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completely; and they are the exception, not the 
rule, in Alaska. 

For the first three days, as already intimated, 
these aspects of nature were the only new expe- 
riences and sights offered to the Olympian’s pas- 
sengers, no stops being made after Port Town- 
send and Victoria till we reached Juneau (the 
largest town in Alaska), omitting Nanaimo, Ton- 
gas,and Wrangel. It iscustomary to stop at each 
place of any importance either in going up or re- 
turning, the Captain being guided in his decision 
chiefly by the necessity of passing certain danger- 
ous places when the tide is favorable. The most 
perilous of these places is Seymour Rapids, some 
hours north of Nanaimo. As we approached 
these narrows the water presented a most turbu- 
leatly fascinating appearance, twirling around 
furiously in hundreds of little whirlpools, while 
large portions of the surface appeared to be sev- 
eral feet higher than the adjoining parts, as if a 
submarine earthquake bad raised some places and 
thus made the water run down hill. The specta- 
cle was as exciting as the Niagara Rapids, and 
more sublime, because the fact of being on the 
water, and the knowledge that there were hidden 
rocks all about, added just that slight suspicion 


of danger which stimulates the feeling of 
sublimity. In the narrowest part of the 
channel a regular waterfall was produced 


by the headlong plunge of the tide-waters down 
some rocks near the eastern sbore, while the 
other side was rendered equally dangerous by 
numerous rocks, thus leaving only a very nar- 
row channel in the middle for the steamer to 
pass through. The Jdaho and Ancon never at 
tempt this passage while the tide rushes through 
it like a mountain torrent, but the Olympian 
plunged in boldly. In vain, however, did the 
engineer strain every muscle of his machinery ; 
for more than an hour the noble steamer, though 
paddling away at arate of almost twenty miles 
an hour, did not move a yard. Here was a love- 
ly situation for timid souls, with plenty of time 
to speculate on the possibility of the shaft or 
rudder breaking, and to recall the fact that in 
this very place two vessels have already come to 
grief, one at a sacrifice of seventy Chinese lives ! 
But the Olympian suddenly made a spurt, and 
the salt waterfall and the maelstroms were left 
behind. 

On the fourth day we met the Pinta ina shal- 
iow, quiet bay, and exchanged greetings, mails, 
and provisions. The Pinta is the formidable 
man-of-war which cruises these waters and keeps 
the Indians in subjection through the fear of 
having their villages bombarded. While the 
brass buttons of the officers exerted their usual 
magnetic power over the lovely eyes of the young 
ladies, the other passengers were less romantical- 
ly employed in watching the jelly fish which 
crowded about the steamers, literally by the mual- 
lion. The next incident of importance was our 
stop at the gold mines opposite Juneau, and sub- 
sequently at Juneau itself. Everybody went 
to see the mines and the quartz-mills, 
where a hundred or more machines reduce the 
ore to sand with a most terrific noise. The mine 
is said to be worth twice the price paid for Alas- 
ka, and it is evidently prospering, to judge by 
the additional buildings now in course of erec- 
tion. At Juneau, which is a larger place than 
Sitka, the first thing that strikes the eye is the 
large number of ‘‘ drug. stores, 


ashore 


almost every 
other building being labelled as such. Can it be 
that the Indian habit of leaving the heads and 
tails of salmon to decay in the street, in their 
part of the village, has such an injurious effect 
on-the health of the Juneauites ? or has the fact 
that the sale of whiskey is forbidden in Alaska a 
remote bearing on the subject ? Certainly neither 
the whites nor the Indians look unhealthy. 

Most of the [Indian mnen were at work in the 





mines, but the squaws sat in rows on the pier or 
in front of their houses, offering for sale grass 
baskets, furs, blankets. small canoes and paddles, 
totem - poles, wooden spoons, masks, bracelets 
made of silver dollars, berries, etc. Each squaw 
seems to have the shrewdness and business in- 
stincts of a Jew and a Yankee rolled intc one. 
In their own language they comment freely on 
the tourists—tit for tat—and appear to find their 
doings rather ludicrous, which, no doubt, they 
sometimes are. These squaws have obviously 
given their husbands elementary lessons in ** wo- 
man’s rights,” for the latter never dare to sell 
anythiog for a lower price than first asked, and 
if the wife says No, the bargain comes to naught. 
The squaws are also allowed to share the labor of 
the men on the water, and they are experts in 
paddling their own canoes. 
complishments 
of the houses is 


Their domestic ac- 
are less admirable. The interior 
as uncleanly as the blankets they 
wear, and it would not be pleasant to think of 
entering their huts were it not for the disinfect- 
ing smoke which pervades them. With a few 
exceptions, they have no stoves, the food being 
cooked over an open fire in the centre of the floor, 
The smoke seeks to escape through a hole in the 
roof, but, before escaping, it is utilized for curing 
strips of salmon that are hung on strings below 
the hole. In front of the houses other rows of 
salmon are suspended on sticks to dry in the sun; 
and before each hut lies a canoe carefully covered 
with mats, to protect it against the sun. 

At Sitka we had an opportunity to see the In- 
dians as influenced by missionary efforts. The 
Mission Sckool contains over a hundred boys and 
girls. The girls do the cooking, and the boys are 
experts in carpentry. Their chairs and bedsteads 
are very neatly made, and are to be seen in most 
of the Indian huts. The boys wear a blue uni- 
form, to give them a sort of esprit de corps; and 
the girls appear to give considerable attention to 
their appearance, especially in the arrangement 
of the hair. Their gait is very ungraceful, owing, 
as some say, to the fact that their ancestors spent 
so much of their time Among the 
half-breeds, and the Indians «00, some have con- 
siderable beauty of figure and face ; and were it 
not for the large mouth, many more would be 
pretty. It is impossible to look at these Indians 
and not come to the conclusion that they are de- 
scended from the Japanese. The whole cast of 
the face is Japanese—the cheeks, the small spar- 
kling black eyes, with their scant lashes and brows, 
and the complexion, are unmistakably so ; and 
the fact that, not so many years ago, some Ja- 
panese mariners were shipwrecked on the Alas- 
kan coast, makes the Japanese orfgin of the Ame- 
rican Indian all the more probable. Another Ja- 
panese trait of these Indians 1s their brigbt intel- 
ligence and their eagerness to adopt the customs 
of the wnite man, They learn very readily, and 
some of the pupils recited and prayed in English, 
while several squaws and Indian men prayed in 
their own guttural language. The singing of 
these children did not differ much in quahty of 
tone or intonation from that in our primary 
schools. 


in canoes, 


Besides these Indians, there is little of interest 
in Sitka itself besides the old Russian castle and 
the Greek church, in which it is odd to see pic- 
tures of saints in these out-of-the-way regions. 
The church itself does not deserve the amount of 
attention it has received, except from an anti- 
quarian point of view; but the charms of Sicka 
barbor have hardly been exaggerated even by 
those who compare it to the Gulf of Naples. The 
arrival of the Olympian is always a great event 
for the Sitkans, natives and whites, who assem- 
ble on the wharf to greet her arrival and cheer 
her departure; and the local weekly paper, the 
Alaskan, was enterprising enough to get out an 
extra in a couple of hours with the passenger list; 


| 


and this edition the young ladies bought by the 
dozen and mailed to their friends as conclusive 
evidence that they had been so near the north 
pole. ; 

In speaking of Sitka before Glacier Bay [ have 
followed the map than the 
course; for Sitka is already some distance on the 
home stretch, and before arriving there the 
steamers visit Lynn Canal, which leads up to the 
Chileat country, famous for its furs, blankets, 
salmon canneries, and glaciers; and then Glacier 
Bay, which runs almost parallel to Lynn Canal, 
and, with the Muir Glacier, represents the climax 
of the present Alaskan tour. Lynn Canal con- 
tains a large number of glaciers, each of which 
would make the fortune of a village and a dozen 
hotels in Switzerland, and conspicuous among 


rather steamer’s 


them are the magnificent Eagle and Davidson 
Glaciers, which would be the ‘** lions” of southern 
Alaska were they not slightly surpassed in gran- 
deur by the Muir Glacier, which, Jumbo-like, 
therefore gets all the attention of the visitors, 
As the steamer enters Lynn and Glacier Bays the 
scenery becomes truly Arctic, as well as the cli- 
mate, and overcoats are in demand. 
fields are visible in every direction, and the 
frozen rivers or glaciers which represent their 
drainage, all creep down to the water’s edge, in 
some cases presenting a front of several miles. 
As the steamer the panorama con- 
stantly changes, showing the mountains and gla- 
ciers from every point of view without involving 
the slightest fatigue on the part of the tourists; 
and as soon as one ice river is out of sight an- 
otber shows its edge, and gradually stands re- 
vealed in all its grandeur. One never gets over 
the surprise that the snow line should be so low — 
that the snow in the crater-like dug-outs on the 
mountain sides should be so near the level of the 
ocean, 


Vast snow 


moves on, 


On entering Glacier Bay another Arctic sur- 
prise awaits the tourist. Icebergs of all shapes 
and sizes begin to float about the steamer, some 
just large enough to fill the steward’s depleted ice 
box, others, the size of a steamer, compelling the 
Olympian to moderate her speed. As the great 
glacier is in sight two hours before the steamer 
reaches it, though headed directly for it, the pas- 
sengers have ample time to admire the exquisite 
blue and white tints of these icebergs, and note 
their odd forms and resemblances to the hullof a 
steamer, various geometrical figures, a bundle of 
logs, a fairy grotto, or a sphinx, etc. Some of 
them are entirely covered with scores of gulls, 
which fly away with harsh cries as the steamer 
approaches. It appears incredible that the sur- 
face of the glacier which lies a few miles ahead 
should be more than two hundred feet above the 
water; it seems no more than twenty; but the 
apparent height constantly increases until the 
steamer brings up suddenly within a few hun- 
dred feet of the icy wall. Then there isa chorus 
of obs and ahs, and the Bishop of Rochester 
(England) dogmatically pronounces it the grand- 
est sight in the world. Imagine a wall of solid 
ice, two hundred and twenty-five feet high, ex- 
tending for about a mile to right and left, the 
upper portions white and broken up into the 
most fantastic crags and pinnacies, like the rocks 
of the Yellowstone Cation; the lower portions of 
a deeper and deeper blue, according as the in- 
creased pressure from above and from the sides 
has squeezed out the air and changed the solid 
snow into pure ice, producing near the centrea 
grotto of more than celestial blue. Imagine, 
furthermore, that there are eight hundred feet 
more of this wall under the water, and even if it 
is true that the Muir Glacier moves thirty or 
forty feet a day, instead of only two or three, 
like those of Switzerland, the portion of ice now 
visible to the eye represents snow that fell per- 
haps hundreds of years ago, and has been slowly 
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viewer must have forgotten one noteworthy fea- 
ture in the development of the institutions of 
local self-government by our brethren in the 
’ During the last half century they 
have established a dozen thriving communities of 
men, each with a system of local self-government 
aimost perfect; and have made great progress in 
preparing a dozen other communities for the 
same blessing. 


** old home.’ 


But the growth of local self-government is not 
always rightly indicated by the multiplication of 
local constitutions, If we turn to the British 
Islands themselves, we shall find the local life 
there wonderfully vigorous and wonder‘ully clean 
morally. When a municipal scheme is under 
discussion, it is discussed all over the town, and 
public opinion is brought to bear on those in au- 
thority with a plainness and directness we rare- 
ly see here. There seems to be there a wider in- 
dividual activity in public affairs. With us, 
matters of vital local concern are too often ar- 
ranged, for better, for worse, and wescarcely hear 
an echo beyond the walls of the council chamber. 

H. H. M. 


WAYLAND, Mass, 





A PARCELS POST, 
To Tae Epiror or THE NATION : 

Sirk: Some time ago the German Post-office 
Department invited our own to examine the 
working of the system for transmission of parcels 
by post-office, in order that our Government 
might be induced to join im so convenient an 
arrangement. Our Postmaster-General appears 
to have taken some steps in that direction, but 
found, as it seems, so stout a resistance on the 
part of the express companies tbat he was obliged 
to renounce the plan. 

It seems very clear that if our people do not 
desire to be sacrificed to the express companies, 
they must make their wishes felt. In other coun 
tries, less corporation ridden than ours, this great 
improvement in international intercourse has long 
“been established. The question is, how long the 
express companies will be able to prevent its 
adoption here. L. 





ELIA, 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sik: Perhaps some one among the Nation’s 
readers can give me Mr, Lowell’s authority for 
the statement which he makes (* Democracy and 
other Addresses,’ p. 115) with respect to the title 
of the * Essays of Elia.’ He says: ‘‘ Old Howell 
{author of ‘Epistole Ho-Eliane*], whom I love 
to cite, because his name gave their title to the 
‘ssays of Elia.’” 

The name Elia is, I think, generally supposed 
to have been that of a clerk in the India House 
years before Lamb went there, or, as others say, 
in the South Sea House, ‘‘ Mr. Elia (whose name 
he assumed),” says ** Barry Cornwall,” ‘was at 
one time aclerk inthe India House.” Talfourd 
speaks of Elia as having formerly been a clerk in 
the South Sea House, 

Any reference given in explanation of Mr. 
Lowell’s words would greatly oblige me. 

Sincerely yours, WwW. 








Notes. 





JOEL MUNSELL’s Sons, Albany, have in press for 
early publication a volume containing all the in- 
scriptions in the Granary burying-ground, Bos- 
ton—a task not new, but undertaken now under 
better auspices than heretofore. King’s Chapel 
graveyard may also be attempted anew, if the 


The Nation. 


above venture succeed. The same fitm have just 
issued the second volume of their ‘ American An 
cestry,’ local series, for Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Living representatives of the Van Rensselaers 
and Livingstons are among the 3,500 names re- 
corded. 

In addition to the announcements of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, already made, we should mention 
a new revised and enlarged edition of Stedman’s 
‘ Victorian Poets,’ of which one issue will be on 
large paper, limited to 250 copies, and illustrated 
with portraits; and ‘In the Track of Ulysses, 
archeological studies by W. J. Stillman, consist- 
ing of his several articles in the Cenfury under 
the above.title, and also his previous discussion 
of the Venus of Melos, with the illustrations. 

8S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce ‘ He- 
gel’s Philosophy of the State and of History,’ in 
Prof. Geo. S. Morris’s ‘‘German Pbilosophical 
Classics’; and ‘ Men, Places, and Things,’ essays 
by William Mathews, 

More dialect in tiction may be had in ‘Uncle 
Lisha’s Shop, or Life in a Corner of Yankeeland 
{viz , Vermont), by Rowland E. Robinson, to be 
brought out by the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford, issues for private 
circulation a proposal to publish a revised text 
of the Peshito version of the Four Gospels, under 
the editorship of the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, whose 
collation of several Syriac versions confirms (and 
partially corrects) the traditional text of the 
Peshito, and proves that its variations from the 
Greek are not modern corruptions, but ‘ date 
from a most remote antiquity.” 

From Scribner & Welford we have several 
late issues in the Bohn Classical and Standard 
Mr. Aubrey Stewart's translation of 
Seneca ‘On Benefits’ gives this epistle complete 
in English for the first time since Lodge's edition 
of 1614. Heretofore it has been accessible only 
in Robert L’Estrange’s abstract. Apart from its 
ethical value, the work by reason of its numerous 
anecdotes has an historical importance, and is in 
a high degree readable, Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax, 
in reéiiting Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations’ 
from the sixth edition in two handy volumes, has 
treated it as a classic rather than as a living text- 
book, and hence has supplied foot-notes ‘ only 
when they have seemed absolutely necessary as 
correctives of the text.” Mr. Bax has, however, 
furnished an introduction to show the state of 
the science before this work appeared, and the 
immediate consequences of the publication, with 
a mere glance at present tendencies in economic 
doctrine. Finally, we must mention ‘ The Let- 
ters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu,’ from Moy Thomas’s third edition of Lord 
Wharncliffe, likewise in two volumes, and con- 
taining two portraits cf the famous wit and 
traveller, 

‘Marius,’ the third volume of ‘‘ Les Miséra- 
bles,” has just been issued by Wm, R Jenkins in 
the handsome edition he is publishing in French of 
Victor Hugo’s work, The next volume is announc- 
ed toappear in October, and the last one before the 
end of the year, Since the Paris publishers have 
withdrawn the {Smo edition of ‘Les Misérables’ 
from the market, the present one is very welcome 
to those readers of French in this country who 


Series. 


do not care to possess it in the luxurious and costly 
vo form in which alone it is otherwise obtain- 
able. 

We have received from Routledge & Sons 
(London and New York) two new volumes of 
their translation of Alphonse Daudet: ‘ La Belle- 
Nivernaise’ and ‘Tartarin of Tarascon.’ Both 


are very fully illustrated with the original de- 
signs of the Paris edition by Montégut, Myrbach, 
Rossi, ete. ‘La Belle-Nivernaise’ contains, be- 
sides the long story which gives its title to the 
volume, four of the author's shorter stories, which 








are always pleasant to read and sometimes de 
lightful. They are the same that appear in the 
edition published by Marpon & Flammarion, in 
their ‘‘ Auteurs célébres,” except that the Eng- 
lish translator has omitted the best of them all, 
‘‘Jarjaille chez le bon Dieu,” probably because 
he considered it too irreverent. The omission is 
to be regretted, for Daudet has given the old fab- 
liav in bis most delightful manner. One of the 
stories translated is, however, among the best of 
the legends of his native south which he tells so 
well: ‘* Les trois messes basses,” with its fantas- 
tic pictures, is altogether charming. The mate- 
rial execution of the books is excellent. No trans- 
lator’s name is given to either, but the versions 
seem to be as well done as it would be reasonable 
to expect when the originals are by a writer so 
striking and individual as Alphonse Daudet. 

Two years ago (Nation, No, 1045) we noticed, 
with the praise which it merits, M. Désiré Char- 
nay’s ‘ Anciennes Villes du Nouveau Monde.’ It 
is now before us in English, translated by J. 
Gonino and Helen 8. Conant, and bearing the 
imprint of Harper & Brothers (‘The Ancient 
Cities of the New World : being Voyages and 
Explorations in Mexico and Central America 
from 1857 to 1882"). As all the engravings and 
maps of the French edition are reproduced, the 
result, with excellent typography, is a very 
handsome book indeed, and a valuable addition 
to the popular sources of knowledge concerning a 
region still as full of mystery as it is of charm. 
Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice furnishes an introduc- 
tion to the present edition. 

In the new volume W of Wide Awake (Boston : 
D. Lothrop Co.) we remark, along with the 
superabundance of imaginative designs usual in 
children’s magazines, a wholesome sprinkling of 
“process” engravings from nature, like the 
illustrations to the article on ** L’Enfant Terri- 
ble Turk,” and the English views in the article, 
‘“* The Story of Two Names”—i. e., Pocahontas 
and John Rolfe. Of equal merit with these is 
the wood engraving after the portrait of Poca- 
hontas and her son in Heacham Hall. 

Timely ‘‘ Reading Notes onthe Constitution of 
the United States” are contributed to the July 
September Bulletin of the Library Company of 
Philadelpnia by Mr, James G, Barnwell. They 
are very full and helptul: but as they end with 
Mr. Giladstone’s familiar glorification of the 
Constitution as a tovr de force, we naturally 
miss under the heading ** Comparison with Other 
Constitutions” any direct reference to the seve- 
ral provincial constitutions which Prof. Johnston 
has just brought to bear so effectively on the in- 
strument of 1757, 

Mr. J. H. Hickeox’s monthly ‘ Catalogue of the 
Publications of the Umted States Government’ 
(Washington, {06 M. Street, W.) has stood the 
test of an indispensable good article in obtaining 
its price. At five dollars it has a chance to live; 

there are persons enough ready to pay this price, 

and the third volume has accordingly begun to 
appear. Nos. 1 and 2 contain a great deal of 
veluable in‘ormation as to how to procure Gov- 
ernment publications under the law, both gratu- 
itously and by purchase; both after they have ap- 
peared and by order before. Knowledge of the 
right time to notify the Public Printer that ex- 
tra copies of a forthcoming document are de- 
sired can in general only be had from Mr. Hick 
cox’s Catalogue, which is, of course, the sole com- 
plete register of the issues from the Government 

Printing Office. 

From B. Westermann & Co. we receive the 
conclusion of volume 7, and ten parts of volume 
8, of the new Meyer's ‘ Konversations-Lexikon.’ 
Greece and Great Britain are the most significant 
politico-historical articles. Much space is given 
to trade and cognate subjects. The closeness of 

| the editing is shown in the account of Lord Har: 
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tington, whose present attitude towards English 
parties is recorded. In the chat with corre 
spondents, the main figures of the French census 
ot May 30, ISS6, are given, and a necrological list 
supplementary to the biographical notices in 
umes | and 7 is appended. 

The same tirm sends us Parts S3-US of the > Al 


gemeine Naturkunde,’ all but the first being a 


voted to Geology, which is Ih lelcbior Neu 
mayr’s province. The illustrations preserve their 
high order of excellence, and are in the nature of 
the case often drawn trom this continent na 





Wyoming, and Mexico furnish subjects for some 
of the most striking colored plates. Particularly 
fine among these are two representing crystal! 
and precious stones, 

The publishers of the Cenfyry probably do not 


overrate the importance of Mr. G 





series of illustrated papers on ** Siberi 
Exile System,” which begins with the Novembe: 
number, when they mention it in the same 
breath with the War Papers and the Life of Lin 
coln. It will have a decided political significar 
making many revelations, but it will also have 
some of the charm which Mr. Kennan as tourist 
and explorer is so well qualified to give it. 

The Strdio for July has been belated by Ra 
jon’s etched portrait of Mrs. Cleveland, whicl 
now that it appears, Is seen to have been worth 
waiting for, though it will be felt to fall short of 
that lady’s dificult beauty. It is a prefile, and 
the treatment (from life) is sketchy. The sam 
number is rich in a large number of * process 
prints after paintings in the Durand-Ruel colle 
tion, of which that by Puvis de Chavannes will 


most attract attention; and after etchings by 
Rembrandt. These last are accompanied by a 
careful article on Rembrandt by the competent 


hand of Mr. Edward H. Greenleaf, Curator ot 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

rhe Curio (R. W. Wright,6 Astor Place, N.Y 
offers a handsome first muriber, containi ul 
eles on Binding as a Fine Art, American Bool 
Plates and Book-Plate Engravers, and Wast 
tov Portraits by Stuart, which we might | 
looked for in the Bookmaker, the B B 
and the Sfudio res 
grees also receive attention at the hands of Mi 
E. de V. Vermont and others; there is a 
rraphical sketch, with portratt, of the eminent 


mndon bookseller, Bernard Quaritch ; and Mr 





L, 
kK Fawcett begins a story, ‘** The Dominick 
Diamonds.” The number is freely strated 
aud a loose sheet contains a portrait of the Pri 

of Wales, apparently enlarged from the one wl 
appeared in the Paris Club Almanach for Iss 
A character summary, after the manner of those 
prepared for the cartoons of Vanity F iccom 
panies this portrait from ‘the C » Camera.’ 
Distinctive departments are a list of articles in 
the periodicals of the month rela 
line with the Curio, and a catak 
booksellers’ catalogues, with select items wit} 
prices annexed, 

The first number of the (autograph) ¢ t 
published by W. E. Benjamin & Co, at 744 Broad 
way, is before us. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, promise directly the st 
number of the Journal of Morphol ind tl 
second number probably in December 

** Christophe Colomb et Savone”™ is thet f 
an article contmbuted by M. Henry Harriss 
the September number of the Rerue H 
It is partly an answer to adverse criticisms 
his ‘ Life of Columbus,’ and is partly written t 
draw attention tosome documents printe 


first time in the * Memorie particolar 2 


lino. He recounts briefly the vicissitudes of 
manuscript of this work on the history of Sa 
once the rival of Genoa it 
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glad to have his attention directed to a valuable 
and but little-known source, of which very few 
copies can have reached this country. The dan- 
gers to which Christianity was exposed from the 
side of Roman and, later, of German superstition 
are well known. The early sermons and penance 
books are full of injunctions against the pagan 
observances which the convert might be tempted 
to follow, and the lives of the saints contain fre- 
quent accounts of the daring destruction of hea- 
then fanes and groves where the Christians were 
too prone to forget their new faith. Some years ago 
Dr. C, P. Caspari, Profes-or of Theology at the 
University of Norway (Christiania), discovered in 
a MS. of the eighth century in the Benedictine 
Monastery at Einsiedeln a sermon bearing the 
title: ‘‘ Humelia sancti Augustini de sacrilegia.” 
The attribution of the sermon to the Bishop of 
Hippo is incorrect, nor would the title at once 
give an idea of its interesting contents. The 
word sacrilegia is here used to indicate the prac- 
tice and observance by the Christians of heathen 
ceremonies and superstitious customs. It is im- 
possible to fix exactly the date of the composition 
of this sermon, but it is between the middle of 
the sixth and theend of the seventh century, and 
the writer was probably a Frankish ecclesias- 
tic from the north of the kingdom. Prof. 
Caspari called attention to the value of the 
sermon in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alter- 
thum (1881), and afterwards edited it with notes 
in Norwegian in the Theol, Tidsskrift for den 
ev.-luth, Kirke i Norge, vol. ix. This form was 
not very accessible to scholars, and the editor has 
now published a new edition in German, under 
the title: ‘Eine Augustin falschlich beilegte Ho- 
milia de Sacrilegiis’ (Christiania, 1886). 


~Too much praise cannot be awarded this 
admirable piece of work, which is interesting 
from so many standpoints. Prof. Caspari’s notes 
are most valuable, and can be consulted with 
profit by all students of folk-lore. The sermon is 
in the nature of a solemn warning to Christians 
not to indulge in a long catalogue of superstitious 
observances, under pain of losing the benefits of 
their faith and baptism. The superstitions are 
naturally for the most part those of the Romans, 
but there are also German ones, e, g., the Febru- 
ary spurcalia, driving out the winter in Febru- 
ary, etc.; and some common to both nations, as 
making a great clamor during an eclipse of the 
moon. It is impossible to mention here evena 
small part of the long list of superstitions includ- 
ed in the sermon. It furnishes many curious ex- 
amples of the early occurrence of superstitions 
which we meet in the later Middle Ages, and 
even in modern times. One section runs as fol- 
lows: ** Et qui clericum vel monachum de mane 
aut quacumque hora uidens aut ouians, aboyino- 
sum sibi esse credet, iste non solum paganus, sed 
demoniacus est, qui christi militem abominatur.” 
Caspari cites Grimm and an instance from the 
beginning of the sevenceenth century. Jacques 
de Vitry, the historian of the Crusades, in bis 
hitherto unpublished sermones vulgares (Paris, 
Bib. Nat. MSS. Fonds latins 17,509), which be- 
long to the tirst half of the thirteenth century, 
mentions the same superstition as existing in 
France, and adds that he heard that during a 
plague ina certain city of France, the ignorant 
people thought the only way to arrest it was to 
throw their priest into the ditch with the dead. 
There is a story of the fourteenth century (Brom- 
yard) of a woman who crossed herself when she 
met a priest, saving she did it to avoid misfor- 
tune, The priest, in order that the omen might 
not fail, threw her into a muddy ditch, saying, 
** Recte fiat tibi sicut credidisti.” Another very 
interesting superstition is the one in regard to 
consulting the Scriptures as oracles; ‘ et qui per 
scripturas sanctas deum, quid eis facturus sit, 


expectatur, quid ipsas indicent scripturas.” This 
passage Caspari illustrates by two remarkable 
examples in Gregory of Tours (‘ Hist. Franc.,’ iv, 
16; v, 14), and in Jonas of Orleans (‘ Vita Hu- 
berti, Epise. Leod.,’ c, 15). Enough has been 
said to show the great value of Dr. Caspari’s 
little book to the students of folk-lore and Cul- 
turgeschichte. The philologist will also find 
much that is interesting in this specimen of 
medieval Latin, which offers some forms not to 
be found elsewhere. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


In Ole Virginia. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Cracker Joe. [No Name Series.] Boston: Ro- 
berts Bros. 
Behind the Blue Ridge. By Francis Courtenay 
Baylor. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The Van Gelder Papers, Edited by J. T. LG. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Penelope’s Suitors. By Edward Lassetter Byn- 
ner. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Dick’s Wandermys. By Julian Sturgis. D. 
Appleton & Co. 
The Cruise of a Woman-Hater. By G. M. Mon- 
tauban. Ticknor & Co. 
COLLECTIVELY, Mr. Page’s tales entitled ‘In Ole 
Virginia’ form an epic historical and tragic. 
After reading them we see one figure with the 
certainty and distinctness of actual vision. Call- 
ed by no matter what name, that figure is always 
the same—a young man, exquisitely fine of na- 
ture, gentle, chivalrous, bot-blooded, at once the 
pink of courtesy, courage incarnate, and honor’s 
self. He can think no evil, much less do it. 
Born to lordship, his life-path cut straight 
through gardens of roses that never fade almost 
before he comes to his own, his princedom is but 
an empty name: the roses are all thorns; he falls 
betore the cannon’s mouth, his dead fingers twined 
about his so-called country’s flag. That is the 
beautiful figure by which, be it true to life or 
false, a capable story-teller has chosen to per 
petuate the South that fought and died. That is 
the figure which vivities all the incidents, serious, 
melodramatic, and comic, and illumines ev@ry 
picture of family and plantation life. . 
Mr. Page, like all who are notable in the rising 
host of Southern writers of fiction, does not re- 
cite the epic impersonally as an outside observer, 
nor does he put it in the mouth of a survivor of 
the ruling class. The glory of the master is told 
by the lips and in the language of the slave. 
There is nothing more curious or interesting in 
this creative literature of the New South than 
the apparently spontaneous and almost uniform 
choice of the negro and his dialect as the me 
diums best fitted to lay bare the heart of the Old 
South, The obvious reasons for the selection, 
such as greater opportunity atforded by it for 
picturesqueness, for novelty, and for eccentric 
humor, are not sufficient whoily to account for it, 
Nor is it convincing to remark flippantly that all 
the gentlemen perished in the war, or to attribute 
to the authors a desire to correct a widespread 
belief m the horrors of the past condition of 
servitude. The selection is not deliberate and 
calculated, but rather a strange, general impulse, 
in obeying which probably not one of the authors 
perceived any singular significance. The tho- 
roughgoing abolitionist may discover here tHe 
hand of fate, retributive and compensatory. The 
tradition of splendor and supreme distinction is 
handed down by those upon whose labor they 
were founded, and for whose sake they were auni- 
hilated. 
In Mr. Page's hands the negro dialect is an ex- 
traordinarily flexible and effective literary tool, 


By his apparently inexhaustible command of its 
vocabulary and phraseology, he has won special 
distinction, but in the writing of plain English 
he has yet much to learn. ‘‘No Haid Pawn” 
(which, being translated, means No Head Pond) 
is an effort which suggests limitation of ability. 
The idea of frightful crime and supernatural 
visitation in a setting of swamp, marsh, and jun- 
gle is too much for him, and he is further handi- 
capped by a seeming fear of that latitude in Eng- 
lish construction allowable for grace and force, 
and by a weakness in some fine points of English 
grammar. Any man, however, must have a pe- 
culiarly weird and fantastic vocabulary at his 
tongue’s end to do justice to the subject of ‘* No 
Haid Pawn.” The only example in the volume 
of acharacter not drawn in dialect, yet full of 
life and free, is that of the Colonel in ** Polly.” 
The author bas so thoroughly imagined the hard- 
drinking, hard-riding, freely profane old planter, 
that the words exactly descriptive come to bim 
with perfect ease and naturalness. 

There is a feebleness about ‘ Cracker Joe’ which 
indicates either that the author doesn't know his 
locality and characters too well, or that he has 
not that quality of critical observation which 
makes a local story valuable and universally at- 
tractive. Cracker Joe, the mehest planter in 
Florida, is not a very conspicuous figure, and is 
chietly remarkable for the variety and incon- 
sistency of his habits of speech. One moment 
he is talking jargon, and the next, without any 
discoverable inspiration, be soars into elegant 
English, using his colons and semicolons with ad- 
mirable precision. He might, perhaps, be more 
highly appreciated if he were not so persistently 
neglected for other people incapable of keeping 
in their proper, suberdinate place. On the other 
hand, several of the underlings might repay at- 
tention, if they were not, as mere embryos, con- 
stantly thrust aside to make room for the non- 
sensical melodrama woven about Cracker Joe 
and Hermit George. In a word, the perform- 
ance is chaotic ; the poor bits belong nowhere, 
and the good bits would have been better some- 
where else, The sketch of the low-down Cracker 
family, though incomplete, is very good. There 
are individual touches in the story of Derinthy’s 
tatal love for Hermit George which give it prob- 
ability and refined pathos. The transplanted 
New Yorkers get along with a rapidity that may 
heighten the fasciuations exercised by Florida 
over Northerners obliged to emigrate in search 
of a living. A little reflection, however, will dis- 
suade most people from measuring their own pos- 
sible success by that achieved by the Ainsleys. 
It is not every one who can fall back on a bundle 
of bonds erroneously supposed to have been worth- 
less, a grand piano, and a handful of gold nug- 
gets thrust into acanvas bag in a moment of that 
contempt for nuggets which characterized every 
hour of a Juxurious past. 

In ‘ Behind the Blue Ridge’ there appears again 
the assumption that the public taste runs to novels 
written mostly in corrupt English. When Ame- 
rican novelists shall have exhausted the various 
corruptions of speech actually heard throughout 
the Union, or possibly to be invented at their 
desks, then they may devote some attention to 
the remnant that speaks with tolerable correct- 
ness and purity. Of all these corruptions, that 
aseribed to dwellers in the mountains of Virginia 
and the Carolinas is the rudest. Philologically, 
it is of the smallest value: for what local color 
it may give toa narrative, it is certainly not 
worth the trouble of transcription, or that of 
spelling cut, for no one can truthfully say that 
he reads it, The people behind the Blue Ridge 
seem to express themselves in as wretched a gib- 
berish as can be conceived, They are a hard, 
narrow-natured people, as inaccessible to the 
spiritualizing influences of ciyjlization as is their 
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darts is the hero of it, and of Love’s cruelty, and 
of “*Vénus toute entiére & sa proie attachée,” 
we nowhere hear a word, 

Its purpose, in fact, is to celebrate and glorify 
that innocent lovemaking, flirtation, and ‘ pre- 
matrimon.al infatuation” between youths and 
maidens which already has its seat in American 
life. This pre-matrimonial infatuation is the 
‘romantic love” of which the title treats, and 
is by Mr. Finck considered to be the source of all 
health and beauty in races, and the hope of fu- 
ture humanity. Only through ‘'sexual selection” 
and the “ elimination of non-amorous motives to 
matrimony ” can mankind continue to improve; 
and romantic love being the deepest and subtlest 
furm of sexual selection, societies which oppose 
artificial barriers to it are doomed to degenerate, 
while those which allow it free scope and play 
willevolve. ‘*The French marry for money and 
social convenience, and their children are ugly: 
the Americans marry for iove, and bave the most 
beautiful children in the world. Is it not more 
comducive to conjugal happiness to know that 
one has lovely children and that the race is in- 
creasing, than to have ugly children and to know 
that the race is dying out ?” Pari passu with the 
evolution of romantic love, sexual divergence 
will go on, and the masculine and feminine types 
grow more and more unlike. The brown type 
will supplant the fair, the women will grow 
smaller, both sexes will grow more healthy and 
beautiful, and the males, strange to say, will lose 
their beards, while retaining their moustaches 
So, at least, we read Mr. Finck, who, it will be 
seen, is not afraid to plunge into deep waters. 

Romantic love, according to him, is a late pro 
duct of evolution—not only the fashion of it, if 
we understand him aright, but the bare existence 
of it; although in this, as in other matters, ge 
niuses like Dante atid Shikspere have been in ad- 
vance of their time. Mr. Finck devotes nearly 
two hundred pages of historical review to show- 
ing that love, as a cultivate 1 modern person feels 
the passion, was unknown in any previous age. 
Modern love is that compound of en‘hantment 
and reverence which makes a woman a goddess 
until you have married her, when she becomes a 
woman again. Nosuth bad thing, either, as Mr. 
Finck says, if you know how to manage her, yet 
no longer the inspirer of the peculiar passion 
which the word romantic is meant to describe. 
In his argument for the recency of this passion, 
Mr. Finck, we are persuaded, confounds men’s 
feelings with their ideas about them. It is in- 
credible that individual women should not at all 
times have had the power to fill individual manly 
breasts with enchanted respect ; and Mr. Finck’s 
iterary quotations prove it, though meant to 
prove the opposite. So powerful and instinctive 
an emotion can never have been recently evolved. 
But our ideas about our emotions, and the esteem 
in which we hold them, differ very much from 
one generation to another ; and literature (from 
which, of course, Mr, Finck’s proofs have to be 
culled) is a record of ideas tar more than of pri- 
mordtal psychologic facts. In ancient days, to 
be free from the passions was the goal of reflec- 
tive aspiration, Philosophic calm, stoic serenity, 
were the ideal states of mind. Though men were 
doubtless slaves of pretty faces as much as now, 
their servitude was something on which they did 
not pride themselves as we do, nor celebrate in 
the longest and gravest of books. Wihith the last 
century, a great change in our ideals took place. 
Sensibility was then discovered, so far from be- 
ing a weakness, to be a wealth; and with our sus- 

ceptibility for nature, our eunui, our despair, 
and a host of other morbidnesses, our lovesick- 
ness also became something admirable and wor- 
thy of the most long-winded and eloquent com 
memoration, Hence modern literary documents 


abound about a passion concerning which earlier 


literatures are relatively mute—mute, at least, so 
far as the modern tone of treatment goes. But 
as well might one say that chiaroscuro did not 
exist in nature till Rembrandt’s time, as say that 
romantic love did not exist in human breasts till 
a couple of generations ago. Literature discovers 
one sort of effect after another, and the use that 
can be made of it. ‘** Formerly,” as Jules Janin 
remarks, “the woman between thirty and forty 
years of age was lost for passion, for romance, 
and the drama; now she rules alone. The girl 
of sixteen, as adored by Racine, Shakspere, Mo- 
lire, Voltaire, Ariosto, Byron, Le Sage, Scott, is 
no more to be found.” But does this prove that, 
until Balzac and George Sand wrote, no woman 
over thirty had ever loved or been loved ¢ 

As new effects are found, old ones go out of 
fashion. Friendship exists now as much as it 
ever did, but we fail to find m it food for the 
same literary treatment. Young fellows inspire 
romantic affection still in old fellows’ breasts, 
but the old fellows are a little ashamed of own- 
ing to this form of emotional susceptibility now. 
In ancient times it was the fasbioa, and they 
were proud of it. No doubt the way in which 
we think about our emotions reacts on the emo 
tions themselves, damping or inflaming them, as 
the case may be. Literature reacts on life ; but 
just bow much, it is hard to say. The love 
drama is so complex, and contains so many acts, 
that it is likely that reflective interest in any one 
of them will alter the proportions of the play. 
But how much and for how long? is the ques- 
tion—the difficulty of answering which is seen (on 
a smail scale) when we ask what effect the ideal- 
ization of love for other men’s wives in modern Pa- 
risian literature may have had on matrimonial 
constancy in France. The data are not to be had 
from life, and literature refers us back to litera- 
ture for a reply—an obviously vicious circle. It 
is quite conceivable that the all but exclusive in- 
terest 1n love affairs which modern literature 
shows, will some day give place to an interest in 
more virile passlons—new geniuses discovering 
new effects. But will there be no more love 
making then ¢ 

Altogether, Mr. Finck’s book illustratea (to the 
present reviewer’s mind) the somewhat fatal 
effect of Darwinian ideas in letting loose the 
springs of irresponsible theorizing. Survival of 
the fittest, sexual selection, cross-fertilization, are 
phrases which one is tempted to use without re- 
straint ; and asort of a priori philosophizing is 
now rite which to a truly scientific mind is dis- 
heartening. What proof has Mr. Finck that the 
children of Franch interest-marriages are uglier 
and less healthy than those of American love- 
matches? Many observers would contradict the 
fact. But the book is most readable. It cele- 
brates the ideal of American young people, and 
will help, doubtless, to confirm it. A specimen 
or two of its lighter style may appropriately end 
our notice : 


‘* Women in turn are injured by Coyness; first, 
because it makes them act foolishly, Freach and 
German girls are systematically taught to take 
immediate alarm at the sight of a horrid man 
(whom they secretly consider a darling creature, 
with such a moustache), and conceal themselves 
behind their mamma or chaperon, like spring 
chickens creeping under the old hen at sight of 
ahawk. This sort of spring-chicven coyness does 
infinitely more harm than good: it makes the 
girls weak and frivolous ; and as for the men, if 
tbey are systematically treated as birds of prey, 
how can they help falling in with their rdle 7? If 
men are to behave like gentlemen, they must be 
treated like gentlemen, as they are in England 
and America” (p. 119), 

** Anglo-American love is Romantic Love, pure 
and simple... England bas many a brigbt 
jewel in the crown of her achievements in behalf 
of civilization, but the brightest of all is this, 
that she was the first country in the world—an 
cient, miediwval, or modern—that removed the 


bars from woman’s prison windows, openedeyery | and still continues, and, finally, examining the 





door to Cupid, and made him thoroughly wel- 
come and comfortable. And grateful Cupid has 
retaliated by setting up English manners and 
customs as a model which all other nations are 
slowly but surely copying. Eighteen million 
souls in the United States, or almost two persons 
in every five, are not of English origin; yet of 
these there are not one million who have not 
given up their old-country methods of courtship 
as antiquated, and adopted the Anglo-American 
style. The Germans in America make love not 
after the German, but after the Eaglish fashion. 
So do the French, though somewhat more reluc 
tantly and tardily. In San Francisco and Chi- 
cago, itis said that but one name in ten is of 
English origin; yet who ever heard of a San 
Franciscan or Chicagoan making love 1n foreign 
style? . And now that England is gradu- 
ally extending her influence to every one of the 
five continents, Romantic Love —to whose sway, 
quite as much as to their active outdoor life, the 
English owe the fact that they are to-day the 
handsomest and most energetic race in the world 
—is also rapidly extending its sphere, and will 
finally oust the last vestiges of Oriental despot- 
ism, feminine suppression, and mediaval mascu- 
line barbarism ™ (p. 289). 

**German girls also enjoy an advantage over 
the French in having a literature which is pure 
and wholesome; and by reading about Romantic 
Love thev train and deepen their feelings. It is 
often said that Heine’s influence has been chiefly 
negative. The truth is, Heine is the yreatest 
emotional educator Germa; y has ever had, 
More young men and girls have wept over his 
lyrics than over any other poetry. His ‘ Buch 
der Lieder’ has done more to foster the growth 
of Romantic Love in Germany than all other col 
lections of verse combined; not only by their 
own unadorned beauty, but through the soulful 
music wedded to these poems by Schubert, Schu 
mann, and other magicians of the heart. The 
fact that the copyright on Heine’s works was 
soon to expire, and the country to be flooded with 
cheap editions, has long caused Master Cupid to 
rub his hands in gleeful anticipation of brisk 
bdusiness; and he has just given orders in his ar- 
senal for one hundred thousand new golden ar 
rows” (p. 286), 

‘One thing must be admitted. The Germans 
are the most systematic and persevering vation 
inthe world. They took musie, for instance, 
from her Italian cradle, and reared her till she 
developed into the most fascinating of the mo- 
dern muses. They lead the world in scientitic re- 
search; and within a few years they bave terri- 
fied the English monopolists by a sudden cut 
burst of thoroughgoinzg Teutonic activity and 
world competition. Let but the Germans once 
make up their mimd that they want Personal 
Beauty, and lo! they wil bave it in superabun- 
dance. The professorships of hygiene which are 
now being established at the universities will 
doubtless bear rich fruit. If Bismarck discover- 
ed the full significance of Anglo-American Court- 
ship, be would forthwith order ap hour of it to 
be added to the daily academic curriculum; and 
if be realized the importance of racial mixture, 
he would order shiploads of South American and 
Andalusian brunettes to be distributed among 
his offivers as wives. Nor would female educa- 
tion be any longer neglected, were it fully under- 
stood how essential it is to Personal Beauty and 
true Romantic Love, the basis of happy conjugal 
life” (p. 527). 





One short one to close with, Our author is no 
believer imthe mcurability of Cupid’s wounds. 
Second love may be better than tirst. ‘S For his 
size, a boy may love as ardently as a man; but 
the man is bigger.” 


The Russian Chureh and Russian Dissent: 
comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and Erratic 
Sects. By Albert F. Heard, formerly Consul 
General for Russia at Shanghai, Harper & 
Bros. 1887. 

OvR author's intention was to give the general 

reader—** without any pretence of theolozical 

erudition "—‘*'a consecutive account of the Or- 
thodox Church of Russia, commencing with its 
origin and history,” even from the separation of 
the churches of the East and West, before there 
was a Russia, Christian or pagan; ‘then inve:- 
tigating its present condition and that of its cler 
czy, tracing the causes and conse quences of the 
schism which arose in the seventeenth century, 
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ect, and has worked it up in the calmly 


He has perfectly mastered his su‘ 
biassed temper of an historian, and ina style at 
once clear and terse. He off 
ries, no new views, but plenty of sound observa 
tions and interesting details, carefully selected, 


The six historical chapters treat respectively 
of the separation of the Roman and Byzantine 
Churches, and the differences between them, ex 
ternal and internal; the introduction of Chris 
tianity into Russia ; the Russian Church from it 
foundation to its independence upon Constan 
tinople, and the United-Greek 
Churches in Poland ; the Russian Church durit 

and on the downfall of the Tartar sway, and th 
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Whitney's French Grammar 
A PTRACTICAL FRE NCH GRAM- 


mar. By WititaAmM D. WaHirney, Professor in Yale 
niversity. 12mo 442 bp Half roan, Teachers’ 
price, 61.39; by mail, $1.43 
From Modern Lan. pyuage Note s; “Itisto be mond that 
. teachers ot French, whether tn or out of college, will for 
the present consider this the very be st of gr: inimars in 
t-nglish for use in their eleme ntary Classes * 


\ ‘ “Vs ve ir Va 

Whitney's Practical French. 

PRACTICAL FRENCH. The ele- 
ments of the grammar with exercises. Taken from 
the author’s larger grammar and supplemented by 
conversations and idiomatic phrases. By WILLIAM D. 
WHITNEY, Professor in Yale University. t2mo, 304 
pp. Teachers’ price, 0) cents; by mail, $1 


Sample copies sent, postpaid, for examination, on re 
eipt of Teachers’ price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, 


‘ 2g WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


Y é y . - e ae 
New Publications 
"HE INVADERS 12mo, $1.25. 
VHAT TO DO. 12mo, $1.25 


vy Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, author of ‘Anna Karenina,’ 
My Religion,’ ‘My Confession,’ &c. 


PENNYSONS WORKS. 

Handy Volume Edition. Complete in eight volumes. 
Cloth, 6; Parchment, €10.50; Half Calf, #12; Am. 
Seal Russia, €15; Full Calf, #21; Padded Calf, #25; 
Tree Calf, $30. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AU- 
THORS. 


ty Sarah K. Bolton, author of * Poor Boys Who Became 


Famous,’ * Girls Who Became Famous,’ &c. 12mo, 11] 
lustrated, #1 50, 


GIRLS) BOOK OF FAMOUS 
QUEENS. 


By Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author of ‘ Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers,’ 12mo, illustrated, 21.50 
WHO SAN THE SHIP 
A. K., author of ‘ Birebwoou,* ‘Fiteh Club,’ * River- 
ile Museum,’ &c. 12mo0, #1 


VERS, SILL LAB . RS  COOK- 
BOOK. 


Mir Lydia VP. Shillaber Fourth ¢ tion now ready. 





| Yr. ¥. CROWELL & CO,, 
: 137 Astor P N } 


the A f thi ‘je: ies Map iy Ruthe rT Op ad.’ 


THE REVOLUTION IN 


TANNER’S LANE. 
oo 1210, cloth, $1 


Cot the previous books by this author, W. D. How- 
s writes (in the * Editor's Study” of “ Harper's 
Monthly™): 2. . 2. “books which may vet mark an 
era in English fiction. We hardly know, iudeed, 
whether to call them fielion, they carry tu the reader 
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fA $3 (night dreas 30 cents), Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 





The Constitution of the United 
States. 


HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By George Bancroft. 
This volume embraces the original two-volume edition of the work,with an Appendix, containing 
the Constitution and Amendments. It is designed for the convenience of students, and is sold sepa 
rately from the other volumes of Bancroft’s History. 


One vol. Svo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


Z, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: : READY SEPT. 

HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN| 4 NEW P. IR TSON G AND CHORL 
THE USE OF ENGLISH. For ere Schools. In BOOK, By Chas. E. Whiting. Introduction price, ot 
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ME ) SNGLIS LAN 6 ERE CER eee : 
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t ) . By Julia McNair Wright. Introduction 
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price, 30 cents. 


each. 

eae Rites ts apenas aoe rae SEIDEL’S INDUSTRIAL INSTRUC 
JOYNES-MEISSNER SGERMAN GRAM HARE Teanuiata Aopnear Ia rice, 7: 
: MAR. <A practical, working German Grammar. In a ee TE ee Se Tee, f 


troduction price, $1.20, : 
Sa ee ‘ THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
JACK SON'S EARTH IN SPACE. Ma By C. M. Woodward, Director of the Manual Training 


nualof Astronomical Geography. Price, 30 cents. Sehool, St. Louis. 


*.* Sample coples sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Liberal terms for introduction and exchange. 


I). C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 1 vol. Contents for September : 
12mo, $1 50 FRONTISPIECE.—A_ Paris Printing Office in 
1409 : oe. Ft } 
A novel and brilliant story by a new and talent- ae oe i the Collector The Ramb 
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view. It goes on trom chapter to chapter with - Ol Sap ges os DR oe ea 
ever-increasing force and power. No book of tic- ; (with a full-pag ge | ‘ o 
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satisfactorily pres 1,7? ‘ 9. The Washington Portraits, by Stuart 
atisfactoruy presented, Pagtratall Re Beverly R. Betts 
needs 1) The Max pies’ Hoard veel fred Trumble, 
r|N = y TY ) ) ‘ 11. The Dominick Diamonds, Part I Ldgar Faircett, 
| | | \ )| T ( ) i2. The Great Boo kselers of th World—Ber 
Al * « — Jey nard Quaritch of London, (With a Por 
trait) Sa PKG es ... Mav Manry. 
Boston, a3 3. Our Note and Query Department. 
Se ee ee Se a ae eS Through the World of Books, Art, and Bric-a-Brac, 
J ee . ' 15. Catalogue of Catalogues. 
XEVERAL new editions of CA series of life sketches by DE 
: : k THE CURIO CAMERA. GRIMM. No, I. "The Prince.” 
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oo cents per copy. *6 per year. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


System of 
Christian Ethics 


By DR, I. A. DORNER, 


Ober consistorialrath and Professor of Theology, 


Berlin, Author of ‘System of Christian Doc- 


. 


History of the Development of the 
Person of Christ.2. E 


Professor C, M. 


trine,’ and‘ 


Doctrine of the lited by 


Dr, A. Dorner, translated 
Mead, D. I 


Andover Theologicai Seminary, 


by 
of Hebrew in 


and Rey. i. T. 


)., formerly Professor 


Cunaingham, M. A. &8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 616, 


$3.50, 

Dorner’s 
as his last 
its own in- 


** “This book will 
many friends and admirers, not only 
published treatise, but on account of 
trinsic merits, for it was in the discussion of this 
theme that he treated what was nearest his own 
heart.” 


be welcomed by 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN 
and Growth of Religion as Lllustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. By 
A. H, Sayce, Deputy Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 


$3.75, 


*,* CONTENTS:—Introductory — Bel-Merodach of 


Babylon—The Gods of Babylon —Tammuz and 
istur; Prometheus and Totemism—The Sacred 
Books of Chaldiwwa—Cosmogonies and <Astro-The- 


ology, etc., etc. 


“VOCABULARY OF  PHTLOSO- 


phy. Psychological, Ethical, Metaphysical; 
with Quotations and References. By Wil- 


Professor of Moral Phi- 
Fourth edi- 
reconstructed by 
Mo 
dinburgh. 


liam Fleming, D.D., 
losophy, University of Glasgow. 
tion, revised and largely 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D., 
ral Philosophy, University of E 
Svo, cloth, $3 


SCIENTIFIC 


and Symbols. 


Professor of 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Moral Truths Mirrored in 
Scientific Facts. Designed for the use of the 
Senate, the Bar, the Pulpit, the Orator, and 
the Lover of Nature. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


A COMTIST LOVER, and Other 


Studies. By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, au- 
thor of ‘ The New Godiva,’ ‘ A Tourist Idy],’ 


etc. Crown &vo, cloth, 


‘*Of these miscellanies, the first and most im- 
portant . . . is of singular value. Miss 
Chapman’s mind is largely occupied with ethicai 
and social questions, and to the consideration of 
them she brings a judgment always sympathetic 
and never harsh, a clear apprehension and a no 
ble emotion. . The note of heartbreak 
which runs through the conversation deepens its 
sacredness to the point of tragedy.”— bradford 
Vbsei ve?. 
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“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
transiations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”-—R. W. Emerson. 

| ‘“* T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohiws Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Compris sing in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TE UTONIC NATIONS. Translated by . 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 


WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. 
lated by E, A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
per he at wd date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’ ‘reface. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols, 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapiou Breth- 


Trans- 


ren, First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales, Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 


HAUFEF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of AlJexandria—The Inn ia the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages, 
By the late N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 


tions. 
TALFOURD’'S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 


Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition, By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 

ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M,. AURELIUS, 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ,PHILOSOPHY., 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 

edited by Napier). 6 vols, 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 
COLERIDGE’'S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 
HUGO'S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 83 vols, 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols 
RICHTER’S LEVANA, 
RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 
Translated, 2 
’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


2 vols. Translated, 


(Dillon.) 2 vols, 


vols, 





Catalogues of our reqular 


New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books 


mY, 


NOW READY IN BOOK FORM. 


Letters of 


lacKkeray 
1847-1555. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF 
LETTERS AND DEAWINGS, 


1 vol., 


r 


octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

“They are a literary treasure, 
seems as if Thackeray had come 
were delighting us with a new work trom his 
hand. If the series continues us it vs gun, Eng- 
lish literature has a new Classic.””"—The Nation, 

“The publication of the Thackeray letters is a 
literary event of almost unique importance. They 
reflect every mood, from deoression to exaltation, 
of the great writer’s mind; they are full of humor, 
of oddities, and whimsicalities; are crowded with 
characteristic pen-and-ink sketches, and of allu- 
sions to his works.’ — Boston Advertiser. 


Limited Edition, quarto, gilt top, uncut edges, 
$10.00 net. 


As one reads, it 
to life again and 


*,* Limited edition of 500 copies with special fea- 
tures of manufacture. As the larger part of this 
edition is already sold, an early subscription is re- 
commended to those who desire to procure a first 
impression of this important addition to Thackeray 
literature. Each copy is numberea. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 
Phe Making of the Great West. 
1512-1853. By Samuel Adams Drake. With 


145 illustrations and maps. 12mo, $1.75. 


Mr. Drake’s volume is similar in purpose to his 
other popular work, ‘The Making of New Eng- 


land,’ and, like that, presents in a clear and attrac- 
tive form, most hkely to hold the attention of the 
young readers for whom the book was written, as 
well as to interest adults, suggestive phases of his- 
torical research ‘often overlooked, After discuss- 
ing in detail and by topics the original explora- 
tions of the Spaniards, the French, and the Eng- 
lish, he traces the development of America as a 
nation by conquest, annexation, and by explora- 
tion. The volume is admirably arranged, is popu- 
lar in style, and is fully illustrated, 


The Science of Thought. 
By Prof. F. Max Miller 
$4. 

A workin which the distinguished author has 
given the results of alife devoted to reflection and 


study touching the relation and significance of 
thought and language. 


2 vols., crown Svo, 


“Prof. Miiller need be under no apprehension 
for the success of these volumes. Any work sign- 
ed by so illustrious a name is sure of a warm wel- 


come; while such questions as the origin of lap- 
guage and the descent of man have assuredly not 
lost their interest, least ot all when they are ais- 


its combined 
Academy. 


cussed ina styje almost unique for 
clearness, point, and vigor.”—The 


4 he cane B Dieter on 

rhe Religion of the Present 
and of the Future. Sermons preached chiefly 
at Yale College. By Theodore D,. Woolsey, 
D.D., LD.D. With portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

This new edition of more thana score of ex- 
President Woolsey’s discourses will be welcomed 
by all who appreciate the qualities which make 
these sermons preéminent—the direct application 
of truth, severe logieal simplicity, and that elo- 


quence which springs from unattected earnestness 
and single-hearted sincerity. 


*,* These books for saleby all booksellers, or sent 


post paid, on rece ipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


745-745 Broadway, 


New York. 








